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steadfast  shines  the  light  of  freedom  — may  it 
ever  grow  more  radiant  in  every  mind  and  heart. 
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the  new  and  greater  HECHT  company,  WASHINGTON, 
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Th«  new  and  graotar  Hacht  Company  ropro- 
sontt  a  fin#  axampla  of  tha  many  oxclusivo 
advantagas  brought  to  a  storo  by  tha  combina¬ 
tion  of  Grand  Rapids  pianning  and  oguipmont 
which  dofinitaly  influonco  volumo  and  profit. 


In  fact,  most  merchants  whose  stores  we 
have  replanned  and  modernized  tell  us 
they  know  of  no  Investment  today  which 
will  yield  a  comparable  return  In  the  form  of 
actual  dividends  based  upon  absolute  safety. 
These  retailers  speak  from  actual  experience. 
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EYS  ARE  oldER  T^AN  hisTORy  iTSElf.  Even  In  tIhe 

EARliEST  dAys  of  ifiE  EqypiiANS,  kEys  fiAd  a  syivibolic  MEANiNq. 
T^e  syMbolisM  of  ibis  EqypriAN  kEy,  bAS  bEEN  pRESERVEd  on  ibE  fAMOus 
Rameses  MeIamoun  Vase.  KiNq  Rameses  is  picTUREd  bEiNq  lEd  by  ibE  qoddESS 
Maut  (Queen  of  ibE  Niqbi)  to  receIve  fROivi  ibE  qod  Ra  (ibE  Sun)  ibe 
kEy  of  diviNE  lifE  wbicb  is  aIso  ibE  kEy  ibAT  syiviboliCAlly 
OpENEd  ibE  floodqATES  foR  ibE  WATERS  of  TbE  NilE  TO  iRRiqATE 
ANd  fERTilizE  TbE  lANd  of  TbE  EqypTiANS.  Tbouqb  kEys  Told  a  STORy 
TbousANds  of  yEARS  Aqo,  TbEiR  sywboliSM  livES  to  This  vERy  dAy. 

TbE  "KEy  TO  OuAliTy"  of  TbE  NORTb  AlVIERiCAN  RAyON  CORpORATiON 
is  RECoqNizEd  as  a  siqN  of  dEpENdAbiliTy  ANd 
TESTEd  QUAliTy  iN  MERCbANdiSE  MAdE  of  NORTb  AlVIERiCAN  RAyON. 
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the  girl  who  always  wears 
the  same  dress! 

Beulah  is  enemy  No.  1  to 
charm. ..to  profit. ..and  all  be¬ 
cause  her  fashion  thinking  is  wrong! 

The  New  York  Dress  Institute 
has  launched  a  humorous  cartoon 
campaign  to  point  up  the  fashion 
folly  of  Beulah’s  one-dress  notion, 
to  encourage  her  to  buy  an  appro¬ 
priate  Wardrobe.  Every  week  in 
52  leading  newspapers  in  35  lead¬ 
ing  cities,  your  customers  are  meet¬ 
ing  Beulah,  talking  about  her, 
laughing  at  her,  watching  for  her. 
Use  Beulah  to  help  you  sell! 

NEW  YORK  DRESS  INSTITUTE 
1450  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


For  afternoon  she's  quite  a  slglit 
with  too  much  on  that  isn't  risht 


And  as  for  evening,  her  money  goasM 
pounds  of  "extras”  instead  of  elalhaf 
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GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  OR  SELF  CONTROL? 

December  6,  1941 

HE  House  of  Representatives  has 
acted  upon  the  proposed  Price  Con¬ 
trol  bill  but  the  measure,  as  it  passed 
the  House,  is  not  yet  available.  What  the 
Senate  will  do  with  the  bill  is  something  to 
guess  about.  It  may  pass  it  promptly  with 
few  amendments.  It  may  amend  it  radically 
and  adopt  it  at  an  early  date.  It  may  talk  it 
to  death  or  delay  final  action  for  some  time 
to  come. 

Whatever  happens  to  the  bill,  however, 
the  problems  which  it  is  expected  to  help 
solve  are  with  us  right  now.  Chief  among 
them  is  the  question— how  can  we  prevent  a 
disastrous  price  inflation  with  all  of  the  un¬ 
happy  aftermath  which  such  conditions  en¬ 
tail? 

For  many  months  members  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  cooperated  earnestly  in  an  effort  to  pre¬ 
vent  all  price  increases  except  those  which 
were  fully  justified  and  inevitable.  That 
cooperation  was  effective  for  a  long  time. 
While  the  general  price  level  was  rapidly  ris¬ 
ing,  prices  at  retail  on  the  things  generally 
sold  in  member  stores  advanced  much  less 
rapidly. 

However,  there  came  a  time  last  summer 
when  retail  buyers  were  swept  away  from 
their  moorings,  and,  more  and  more  often, 
one  heard  the  statement,  “We  are  not  so 
much  concerned  about  price  as  xoe  are  about 
deliveries.”  When  the  selling  side  of  the 
market  had  succeeded  in  getting  that  into 
buyers’  minds  the  rest  was  easy.  Prices  ad¬ 
vanced  and  buyers  bit  off  a  lot  which  they 
now  are  trying  to  chew.  It  doesn’t  taste  as 
good  now  as  they  thought  it  would. 

Today  a  lot  of  retailers  are  somewhat  wor¬ 
ried  about  their  inventories  which  seem  to 
have  increased  faster  than  their  sales.  We  are 
beginning  to  hear  the  word  “cancellations” 


again.  Some  markets  are  said  to  be  unex¬ 
pectedly  softening.  Where  retailers  were  as¬ 
sured  there  would  be  no  goods,  there  are 
goods. 

The  question  now  is  very  important,  in 
view  of  the  prospect  for  governmental  price 
control— /joie  are  retailers  going  to  conduct 
themselves  from  this  time  on?  Are  they  going 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  blitzkrieged  again? 
Are  retailers  going  to  forget  that  American 
industry  possesses  an  almost  unlimited  capaci¬ 
ty  to  produce  goods,  and  that  in  spite  of  all 
predictions  of  shortages  it  is  extremely 
dangerous  to  act  as  if  there  would  be  no 
more  merchandise? 

Because  American  standards  of  living  are 
so  much  higher  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  it  must  be  recognized  that  American 
consumers  commonly  buy  and  use  more 
things  which  they  do  not  actually  have  to 
have  than  any  other  people  in  the  world. 
Consequently,  while  consumers  do  not  want 
to  give  up  any  of  these  things,  there  is  much 
that  they  could  give  up  during  the  period  of 
the  emergency.  If  the  American  consumer 
should  develop  the  habit  of  saying,  when 
prices  app>ear  too  high— “I  will  do  without 
that”,  high  prices  could  not  be  maintained! 

Similarly,  if  retailers  were  unwilling  to  pay 
prices  which  appear  too  high,  the  selling  side 
of  the  market  would  reduce  those  prices.  Re¬ 
tailers,  naturally  enough,  w^ant  to  do  business 
and  they  cannot  do  business  without  mer¬ 
chandise.  Therefore  we  cannot  exjject  the 
retailer  to  refuse  to  buy  when  he  actually 
needs  goods,  but  it  is  one  thing  to  buy  con¬ 
servatively  what  one  actually  needs  and  quite 
another  to  be  panicked  into  buying  months 
ahead  in  a  thimble-rigged  market. 

The  greatest  force  in  keeping  down  prices 
is  the  thousands  of  retail  buyers  who  buy  to 
sell  in  competition.  If  these  buyers  are  not 
allowed  to  lose  their  heads— if  they  can  be 
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shown  the  facts— if  they  get  the  proper  sup¬ 
port  and  direction  from  their  store  executives 
—they  can  do  more  to  keep  down  the  prices  of 
consumer  goods  than  all  the  governmental 
agencies  combined. 

For  something  like  two  years  we  have  been 
telling  you  of  the  threat  of  governmental  con¬ 
trol  of  prices  and  have  urged  that  retailers 
might  be  spared  such  regulation  by  them¬ 
selves  controlling  prices.  Even  though  a  price 
control  bill  should  become  law,  it  still  is 
possible  for  retailers  to  avoid  many  of  the 
rigors  of  such  legislation  if  they  will  sincerely 
act  in  such  manner  as  to  make  retail  control 
unnecessary. 

The  House,  as  you  know,  rejected  the  Gore 
bill  which  would  have  frozen  all  wages,  prices 
and  rents,  in  favor  of  the  Administration- 
backed  measure  which  would  confer  very 
broad  powers  upon  an  administrator  who 
then  would  use  his  discretion  as  to  what 
prices  he  would  attempt  to  control. 

To  practical  men  of  business  who  know 
that  all  costs  which  form  the  basis  of  prices 
finally  turn  out  to  be  costs  of  employing  peo¬ 
ple,  the  idea  of  attempting  to  control  prices 
without  controlling  the  elements  which  make 
prices  appears  ridiculous.  Nevertheless,  if 
Congress  chooses  to  disregard  this  phase  of 
the  situation  and  to  place  great  and  arbitrary 
powers  in  the  hands  of  an  administrator,  we 
shall  be  answerable  to  that  administrator  and 
the  more  that  retailers  can  do  to  prove  that 
artificial  restraints  are  not  required  the  less 
difficulty  will  develop. 

The  Canadian  order  in  Council  which 
fixes  prices  in  the  Dominion  became  effective 
this  week  and  many  Canadian  retailers  are 
greatly  disturbed  over  the  situation.  Ap¬ 
parently,  however,  they  are  helpless.  One 
Canadian  told  us— “We  are  the  guinea  pigs. 
This  thing  is  being  tried  out  in  Canada  and 
it  is  going  to  be  copied  in  the  United  States.” 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  not  true,  al¬ 
though  we  have  recently  been  told  that 
powerful  influences  in  Washington  are  now 
turning  to  the  Canadian  plan.  As  we  under¬ 
stand  the  Canadian  order,  it  fixed  all  prices 
as  of  the  same  base  period  so  that  increases  in 
wholesale  prices  which  retailers  had  not  yet 
been  able  to  pass  on  to  the  public  are  recog¬ 
nized  and  the  retailer  cannot  increase  his 
prices  to  take  care  of  these  rises. 

In  whatever  may  be  done  in  the  United 
States  it  is  highly  important  that  the  officials 
be  made  to  realize  the  intolerable  injustice 
of  fixing  all  prices,  wholesale  and  retail,  as  of 


the  same  date.  Such  a  scheme,  of  course,  up¬ 
sets  the  relationship  between  cost  and  retail 
and  obliges  the  retailer  to  carry  an  unfair 
burden. 

Another  point  which  we  believe  should  be 
actively  opposed  is  any  plan  of  price  control 
under  which  retailers  are  to  be  licensed  by 
the  federal  government.  The  only  reason  for 
licensing  is  to  give  someone  the  authority  to 
take  away  that  license  and  put  the  store  out 
of  business.  This  is  authority  that  no  one 
should  have  under  a  democracy. 

We  suggest  that  you  watch  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  this  price  control  bill  and  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  let  your  senators  know  how  you  feel 
about  it. 

THE  TIME  DEMANDS  COMMON  SENSE! 

December  6,  1941 

T  begins  to  look  as  though  some  of  the 
boys  who  formerly  devoted  their  lives  to 
the  development  of  perpetual  motion 
machines  have  given  it  up  and  gone  into  the 
service  of  the  government.  Witness  some  of 
the  propHDsals  which  lately  have  been  offered 
for  the  purpose  of  halting  a  threatening  in¬ 
flation! 

First,  and  most  important,  among  these 
may  be  considered  the  plan  to  “drain  away 
excess  purchasing  power”  by  the  imposition 
of  a  check-off  tax  of  15  percent  on  all  salaries 
and  wages. 

This  is  presented  as  a  means  of  heading 
off  inflation!  The  best  that  can  be  said  about 
it  is  that  the  author  of  the  plan  probably 
never  has  had  to  earn  a  living  and  pay  the 
bills  for  a  flock  of  kids  who  have  deserved 
some  sort  of  decent  upbringing.  Conse¬ 
quently,  he  can’t  be  expected  to  know. 

In  our  opinion  this  plan  would  be  a  very 
effective  way  to  promote  inflation!  If  a  man 
is  working  for  $40  a  week  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  reduces  that  to  $34  by  means  of  a  15 
percent  tax,  what  do  you  think  is  going  to 
happen?  Is  the  man  going  to  discontinue  his 
life  insurance?  Shall  he  tell  the  landlord  he 
must  reduce  the  rent?  Are  his  children  to  go 
without  food  and  clothing  while  they  sit 
around  and  sing  the  national  anthem? 

Unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken  he  is  going 
to  go  to  his  boss  and  say—"/  must  have  more 
money."  Instead  of  $40  he  will  insist  on  $50, 
then,  when  Washington  has  taken  its  15  per¬ 
cent  cut,  he  will  have  $42.50  left  instead  of 
his  original  $40  and  his  employer’s  labor  costs 
will  have  increased  25  percent.  That  can  go 
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nowhere  except  into  the  price  the  boss  gets 
jor  his  product  and  that  looks  to  us  like  the 
sort  of  thing  that  inflation  feeds  on. 

If  Washington  is  really  serious  about  this 
Hitler-like  tax  proposal,  we  believe  it  is  the 
patriotic  duty  of  every  American,  employee, 
employer  and  consumer  alike,  to  oppose  the 
idea  so  vigorously  that  it  will  be  buried  too 
deep  ever  to  be  dug  up  again. 

There  are  a  lot  of  folks  in  the  government 
who  apparently  belong  to  this  “eat  your  cake 
and  have  it  too”  school  of  economics  and  the 
fact  that  the  American  people  are  always  will¬ 
ing  to  cooperate  with  their  government  makes 
many  of  these  things  especially  dangerous.  In 
any  period  of  national  emergency  too  many 
Americans  are  likely  to  keep  their  mouths 
shut  and  docilely  accept  whatever  the  brass 
hats  in  government  choose  to  inflict  upon 
them.  That  is  not  the  way  to  protect  a 
democracy! 

It  should  be  perfectly  obvious  that  when 
you  trace  back  on  the  costs  which  go  to  make 
up  the  price  structure  all  these  costs  eventual¬ 
ly  turn  out  to  be  the  cost  of  employing 
people.  The  builder  recognizes  that  about 
half  of  the  cost  of  erecting  a  building  is  the 
cost  of  the  labor  he  employs,  but  he  has  not 
accustomed  himself  to  regarding  the  other 
half,  which  he  pays  for  materials  etc.,  as  being 
the  labor  costs  of  those  from  whom  he  buys. 
He  is  thinking  in  terms  of  brick  and  stone, 
lumber  and  cement  and  steel,  etc.,  but  these 
things  cost  nothing  in  their  natural  state. 
They  all  come  from  the  earth  and  costs  begin 
only  when  human  labor  is  applied  to  them. 

To  anyone  who  can  recognize  this,  it  ap¬ 
pears  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  control  prices 
if  labor  costs  are  not  also  controlled.  We  are 
not  one  of  those  who  are  hell-bent  on  seeing 
the  government  try  to  freeze  wages,  or  prices 
either,  but  it  should  be  clear  that  prices  are 
largely  wage  costs  and  if  the  elements  which 
make  prices  are  not  controlled  prices  them¬ 
selves  cannot  be  controlled.  In  addition  to 
wage  costs  prices  also  contain  a  number  of 
profit  elements.  If  profits  grow  to  the  point 
where  they  are  an  active  influence  making 
for  inflation  then  profits  will  have  to  be  con¬ 
trolled.  By  the  control  of  prices  the  profit 
element  can,  of  course,  be  controlled  and 
diminished,  perhaps  to  the  vanishing  point. 
Il  cannot  go  much  below  that  or  industry 
will  not  long  be  able  to  maintain  itself  and 
its  service  to  the  public. 

These  things  appear  to  be  so  clearly  obvi¬ 
ous  that  there  should  be  little  excuse  for  the 


confusion  which  seems  to  exist.  It  would  be 
much  more  to  the  credit  of  various  govern¬ 
ment  spokesmen  if  they  would  speak  out 
plainly  and  tell  the  people  the  truth.  When 
the  government  finds  it  necessary  to  take  over 
the  great  bulk  of  all  supplies  of  important 
materials,  which  heretofore  have  been  avail¬ 
able  for  civilian  use,  it  is  disingenuous  to 
pretend  that  such  action  will  not  increase  the 
cost  on  what  remains.  It  is  also  less  than 
frank  to  act  and  talk  as  though  the  inflation, 
which  government  officials  profess  to  dread, 
w'as  something  which  is  springing  from  busi¬ 
ness  and  consumer  action  instead  of  being 
the  logical  result  of  what  the  government  is 
doing. 

If  the  United  States  is  indeed  facing  war, 
then  the  American  people  and  all  the  busi¬ 
ness  concerns  which  serve  the  people  will  go 
to  the  last  necessary  step  of  the  uninviting 
but  inevitable  road  truly  to  serve  the  nation’s 
interest.  Heavy  taxes  are  required.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  that  and  the  American 
people  will  pay  them  with  such  cheerfulness 
as  may  be  possible,  but  why  not  frankly  say 
these  taxes  are  to  get  the  money,  instead  of 
representing  that  they  are  intended  to,  or 
will,  curb  purchasing  power  and  control  in¬ 
flation. 

Heavy  taxes  will,  of  course,  upset  the  nor¬ 
mal  balance.  Those  people  who  have  fixed 
incomes,  or  who  are  employed  in  industries 
which  are  not  directly  involved  in  defense 
wwk,  will  certainly  have  less  to  spend  by  the 
amount  of  the  taxes  they  pay,  but  without 
some  sort  of  ceiling  on  wages  it  should  be 
obvious  that  whatever  taxes  may  be  levied 
against  general  wage  income  will  be  more 
than  offset  by  wage  increases  to  those  in  the 
Defense  industries.  Remember  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  taking  the  prodigious  sums  realized 
by  high  taxes,  and  by  the  sale  of  bonds,  and 
dumping  them  right  back  into  the  Defense 
industries.  Therefore,  the  best  it  can  do  by 
these  means  is  to  transfer  purchasing  power 
to  the  industrial  classes. 

Common  sense  tells  us  that  if  we  have  a 
stream  of  water  flowing  into  a  tub  we  may 
prevent  the  tub  overflowing  by  bailing  out 
some  of  the  water,  but  if  we  dump  what  we 
bail  out  right  back  into  the  tub  again  that 
will  not  prevent  an  overflow— even  if  we 
dump  it  in  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tub. 

Argument  will  not  blink  the  fact  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  pay  higher  and  higher 
taxes.  We  are  in  this  world  mess  and  we  will 
(Continued  on  page  71) 
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'Would  she  swoon  i\ 


An  identification  tag  is  more  accurate 
than  a  sales  girl's  memory 


No  reflection  on  the  sales  girl.  She, has  a  lot  on  her  mind:  hundreds 
of  dresses — where  to  eat  lunch — what  does  the  customer  really  want 
— or  does  she  really  want  anything? 


The  label  concentrates.  It  gives  the  customer  accurate  fiber  content 
data  and  care  suggestions  for  one  dress. 


Any  customer,  fussy  or  casual,  feels  confident  when  she  sees  the  facts 
written  down.  Clear  and  proper  identification  builds  good  will — makes 
shopping  easier — selling  more  efficient. 

Why  neglect  a  procedure  that  means  so  much  to  smooth  merchandis¬ 
ing?  When  you  buy  goods  made  of  Du  Pont  Rayon,  ask  the  makers  to 
deliver  them  with  E)u  Pont  Rayon  tags  or  labels  attached. 


By  Lew  Hahn 


Df.ckmbk.r  1,  1941 

44  SEVERAL  years  ago  vve  had  a  bad  HofkI  in  our  city.  The 
^  .American  Red  Cross  took  charge  and  did  a  fine  job,  but  they 
had  to  come  in  from  outside.  I'hrough  the  work  we  are 
doing  now  on  Civilian  Protection,  in  ctMtperation  with  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense,  we  shall  have  in  our  store  a  trained  corps  of  jK'ople 
who  will  be  competent  to  give  First  .Aid  and  also  a  group  of  men 
trained  to  meet  such  emergencies  as  fires,  etc.  .As  I  kntk  back  at  the 
flood,  I  can  realize  how  much  it  may  mean  in  the  future  to  have  our 
store  people  capable  of  ctxtlly  and  efficiently  taking  part  in  rescue 
work  and  that  sort  of  thing  w'henever  there  may  be  troulile.  Fhat  is 
why  I  think  this  Civilian  Protection  work  is  great  stuff  whether  or 
not  we  are  ever  called  upon  to  meet  the  results  of 
an  enemy  attack.” 

This  is  the  way  a  prominent  merchant  who  is 
enthusiastically  for  the  Civilian  Protection  program 
feels  about  this  work  and  why  he  is  sure  that  any 
store  which  takes  part  in  such  work  w'ill  get  far 
more  from  it  than  it  puts  into  the  common  cause. 

“In  addition  to  the  feeling  that  we  are  ctKrperat- 
ing  with  the  federal  government  and  preparing  our 
city  for  any  emergency,  I  can  say  it  actually  has 
been  a  lot  of  fun!  AVe  got  all  our  store  folks  to¬ 
gether  at  a  store  dinner  and  explained  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  them.  AVe  told  them  w’e  wanted  to  form  a 
First  .Aid  group,  a  Fire  AA'ardens  group  and  so  forth 
and  called  for  volunteers.  AV^e  picked  our  people 
carefully  and  as  a  result  the  folks  who  have  taken 
the  training  courses  required  by  the  Office  of  Civi¬ 
lian  Defense  are  capable  of  teaching  other  em¬ 
ployees  some  of  what  they  learned.” 

While  this  work  was  undertaken  from  a  desire 
to  have  the  store  take  its  part  in  this  imjxtrtant 
program,  this  retailer  finds  that  it  interests  em¬ 
ployees  a  great  deal  and  actually  makes  for  more 
friendly  relations  throughout  the  store.  “Just  think 
what  it  will  mean”,  he  said,  “w'henever  there  may 
happen  to  be  some  trouble  in  our  store  or  in  some 
nearby  building,  to  have  a  group  of  store  people 
who  can  give  assistance.  See  what  the  potentiali¬ 
ties  for  good  will  are  to  have  folks  in  the  store  who 
know  what  to  do.” 

This  merchant,  moreover,  has  not  been  content 
to  stop  with  just  the  training  of  his  employees. 

The  delivery  wagons  of  his  store  have  been  fixed 
so  that  in  20  minutes  they  may  lie  used  as  ambu¬ 
lances.  If  disaster  should  occur  anywhere  within 
the  city  that  store’s  wagons  could  hie  pressed  into 
service  to  move  injured  people  to  some  place  where 
they  could  get  medical  attention. 

‘Leave  out  all  consideration  of  war,”  this  man 
insists,  “and  I  still  say  it  is  nothing  more  than 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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►  First: 


^  Second: 


►  Third: 


^  Fourth: 


EDWARD  N.  ALLEN 


President  of  Sage-Alien  Co., 
Hartford,  Conn.,  is  Chairman  of 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.'s  Committee  on 
Civilian  Defense.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  has  laid  out  this  simple 
four-part  program  which  it  rec¬ 
ommends  to  all  Association 
members: 

Establish  a  hook-up  with  your 
local  Defense  Council.  If  you 
do  not  know  about  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  a  Council,  consult 
your  Mayor. 

Create  nuclei  in  your  own  store 
of  various  Defense  units. 

Spread  information  concerning 
Civilian  Defense  in  your  busi¬ 
ness  territory,  and 

Set  up — and  keep  active — a 
local  retail  committee  on  Civi¬ 
lian  Defense. 
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common  sense  and  good  business, 
as  well  as  civic  responsibility,  for 
any  retail  store  to  put  itself  in  a 
position  where  it  can  help  to  pro¬ 
tect  its  people  in  an  hour  of  emer¬ 
gency.” 

These  ideas  are  worthy  of  much 
consideration  right  now  because 
the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  has 
asked  that  retailers  coojierate  local¬ 
ly  with  the  work  of  their  local  De¬ 
fense  Councils.  As  a  result  of  this 
request  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  has  appointed  a 
national  committee  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  encouraging  such  coopera¬ 
tion.  The  Committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Edward  N.  Allen, 
president  of  Sage-Alien  Co.,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  recently  held  its  first 
meeting  and  laid  out  the  simple 
four-part  program  which  appears 
on  page  9. 


Don’t  Delay 

It  does  not  matter  where  you 
may  be  located,  this  program  is  of 
very  great  importance.  Therefore 
we  suggest  that  you  lose  no  time 
in  laying  plans  to  coof)erate.  Lo¬ 
cate  your  local  Defense  Council 
and  establish  a  relationship  at 
once.  In  all  probability  you  will 
find  the  local  Council  will  be  glad 
to  welcome  the  help  of  so  power¬ 
ful  a  group  as  the  local  merchants. 
If  you  cannot  locate  the  Council, 
then  ask  the  Mayor  to  tell  you  who 
is  the  chairman  of  the  council.  If 
no  council  has  been  created,  ask 


Mother  Goose  and 
National  Defense 


"Toyland  Prepares  for  DefennJ 
is  the  theme  of  Christmas  windo^ 
at  Kaufmann’s,  Pittsburgh.  In  thi^ 
series  childhood’s  favorite  stolf 
characters  are  all  occupied  wid| 
America’s  plans  for  defense.  Hump^ 
Dumpty  is  a  general,  Jack  a  soldk^ 
Jill  a  Nurse,  and  so  on.  In  t 
window  shown  General  Hum 
Dumpty,  Uncle  Sam,  Santa  Cla 
The  Painted  Doll  (a  nurse),  and 
VV^<K>den  Soldier  (a  lieutenant) 
reviewing  mechanized  defense  eq 
ment  from  the  steps  of  the  White 
House. 


ft  O 


Deceinber^  1 
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N.  R.  D.  G.  A.’s  Committee  on  Civilian  Defense 

Chairman,  Edward  N.  Allen,  Sage-.\llen  Company,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

George  P.  Gable,  The  William  F.  Gable  Company,  Altoona,  Pa. 
John  M.  Goodwilue,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 
William  E.  Speers,  James  McCutcheon  &  Company,  New  York 
George  V.  Sheridan,  Ohio  Retail  Council,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Edward  S.  Hoyt,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  Secretary 


the  Mayor  when  it  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed  and  be  in  on  the  thing 
from  the  beginning. 

Call  up  your  retail  merchants’ 
board  right  away  and  ask  to  have 
a  meeting  of  the  merchants  called 
to  discuss  this  problem.  Get  every¬ 
body  in  on  it  and  appioint  your 
local  committee  and  tell  them  to 
keep  in  close  touch.  This  is  very 
important  because  the  program  for 
these  local  defense  councils,  as  an¬ 
nounced  some  time  ago  by  Mayor 
Fiorello  La  Guardia,  of  New  York, 
who  is  head  of  National  Civilian 
Defense  organization,  is  extremely 
broad.  Among  the  projected  ac¬ 
tivities  is  the  checking  and  report¬ 
ing  of  local  prices.  Such  activities 
are  close  to  those  of  the  Fair  Price 
Committees  following  the  previous 
world  war.  We  were  badly  burned 
by  those  Fair  Price  Committees  at 
that  time  and  if  there  are  to  be 
local  price  committees  of  any  sort 
it  is  very  important  for  your  well¬ 
being  that  they  should  be  fairly 


and  sanely  operated.  This  is  onlf  I 
one  reason  why  your  own  self-iiwi 
terest  should  dictate  that  you  have  ] 
a  leading  part  in  this  program. 

Use  Your  Talents! 

In  the  matter  of  spreading  in-  . 
formation  concerning  the  Civiiiai(| 
Defense  program,  here  is  an  oppaf  ^ 
tunity  for  retailers  to  (ooper4^  = 
w'ith  government  which  should  be  i 
eagerly  seized.  No  other  factor  in  ^ 
our  daily  life,  not  even  the  newi^  : 
papers,  has  such  facilities  for  get¬ 
ting  over  important  information  u 
the  stores  have.  We  are  in  a  grei| 
national  emergency.  Good  retaileif  . 
will  want  to  help  the  governmetl  i 
in  every  possible  way.  Where  yoi^ 
are  located,  the  public  may  not  at  ! 
yet  show  much  interest  in  Defend  ^ 
matters,  but  once  the  full  force  of,  ’ 
government  propaganda  is  tum^ 
on  the  public,  you  will  find  a  dif-, 
ferent  situation,  .\fter  the  previoif  ' 
war,  George  Creel,  who  had  charg| 
(Continued  on  page  75) 
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December  8,  1941 

HE  news  has  just  come  of  the  dastardly  attack  by  Japan  upon  our 
Hawaiian  Island  base  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Details  still  are  missing 
but  enough  has  been  revealed  to  indicate  that  the  United  States 


IS  at  war 


LEW  HAHN 


General  Manager  and  Treasurer, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


After  more  than  two  years  of  Defense  preparations  the  hour  for 
which  those  preparations  were  made  is  at  hand.  The  results  of  this 
conflict  must,  of  course,  be  far-reaching  and  may  aflect  every  institution  of 
American  life.  We  must  be  prepared  to  meet  what  the  future  may  bring. 

Argument  comes  to  an  abrupt  end  and  the  intense  patriotism  of 
Americans  must  assert  itself.  It  no  longer  is  a  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  should  go  to  war.  We  are  at  war !  Dissentient  voices  must  be 
stilled  and  Americans  can  have  but  (me  objective — to  win  the  war! 

This  will  mean  at  once  a  WAR  ECONOMY  and  all  retailers  will 
realize  that  means  problems  and  more  problems,  difliculties  and  more 
difflculties  and  the  suspensicm  of  sharply-defined  individual  rights.  The 
time  has  come  to  consider  obligations  instead  of  rights!  There  can  be 
no  question  that  whatever  the  future  may  hold  we  shall  meet  it  with  a 
deep  devotion  to  the  national  cause  and  with  a  firm  and  calm  determi¬ 
nation  to  do  our  part  to  bring  Victory  to  our  country. 

In  what  lies  before  us  retailing  is  important.  Remember,  the  armed 
forces  are  only  the  clenched  fist  of  the  industries  and  people.  It  is  ours 
to  help  preserve  the  civilian  morale.  Many  of  the  thin^  we  have  been 
telling  you  during  the  past  two  years  now  take  on  vital  meanings.  Let 
us  establish  a  record  for  our  trade  of  which  we  may  be  proud ! 


31st  Annual  Convention  —  The  U 


How  do  the  1942  business  sign  posts 
read— on  the  road  ahead  for  retailing? 
What  are  the  various  and  potential¬ 
ly  most  vital  problems  that  will  clamor,  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year,  for  wise  counsel  and 
determined,  concerted  action? 

Answers  to  these  and  other  questions  are 
being  given  by  the  votes  of  member  stores  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
who  are  checking  a  questionnaire  sent  out  in 
advance— for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  con¬ 
firming  judgment  of  leading  retailers  through¬ 
out  the  country,  on  those  matters  of  major 
concern  in  the  field  of  store  operation  during 
the  months  ahead. 

Votes  were  still  coming  in  as  this  issue  of 
The  Bui.letin  went  to  press,  and  they  are 
serving  as  a  guide  to  Association  management 
and;  staff,  in  the  preparation  of  both  general 
and  group  sessions.  Because  of  the  upset 
operating  conditions  resulting  from  the  ex¬ 
tending  defense  program,  it  was  decided  to 
hold  more  general  sessions,  at  the  31st  Annual 
Convention,  which  takes  place  during  the 
week  of  January  12th  to  16th,  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  in  New  York. 

There  will  be  six  of  these  general  sessions 
in  the  main  ballroom,  and  they  will  be  staged 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  important  group 
and  technical  meetings. 

INFLATION 

Authoritive  speakers  from  both  govern¬ 
ment  and  business  will  speak  at  the  opening 
session  on  Monday  night  about  a  subject  that 
is  probably  causing  more  widespread  concern 
at  the  moment  than  any  other  single  problem 
-INFLATION. 

This  session  will  give  members  a  full  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  the  views  of  outstanding 
experts  on  the  subject  and  to  ask  questions 
that  may  be  uppermost  in  their  minds,  as  to 


the  effects  of  inflation  on  retailing  and  the 
consuming  public. 

Frank  M.  Mayfield,  N.R.D.G.A.  President 
will  preside  at  this  session,  and  will  deliver 
the  keynote  address  of  the  Convention. 

TAXATION 

“New  Developments  in  Taxation  Affecting 
Retailers”,  “The  Problem  of  Protection 
Against  Declines  in  Values  of  Inventories” 
and  “Proposed  Legislation  in  the  Field  of 
Social  Security”,  are  the  topics  that  will  domi¬ 
nate  the  Tuesday  afternoon  general  session 
now  being  developed  by  the  Controllers’  Con 
gress. 

Questions  that  will  be  taken  up  in  the 
taxation  discussion  concern  the  effects  of  the 
heavy  tax  burden  on  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  consumer,  it  being  planned  that  this  and 
such  topics  as  the  effect  of  tax  rates  on  price 
and  the  income  and  excess  profits  tax  burdens 
on  the  retailer,  be  discussed  by  an  expert  in 
the  field  of  taxation,  followed  by  an  open 
floor  discussion  led  by  a  practical  retail  man. 

W’ith  respect  to  guarding  against  inventors 
value  declines:  Retailers  who  have  gone 
through  past  periods  of  inflation  and  deflation 
realize  that  “profits”  in  a  periwl  of  rising 
prices  contain  a  very  large  “unrealized”  ele¬ 
ment  which  may  or  may  not  attain  full 
realization— depending  on  circumstances  not 
controlled  by  management,  the  general  price 
level. 

Ever  since  tlie  N.R.D.G.A.  'I'axation  Com¬ 
mittee  introduced,  before  a  Congressional 
Committee,  its  brief  containing  a  request  for 
the  inclusion  in  the  then  pending  bill  of  a 
provision  to  allow  tax  payers  to  set  up  a  re¬ 
serve  for  unrealized  profits  in  inventory,  re 
tailers  have  shown  very  special  interest  in  the 
whole  subject. 


portant  in  N.R.D.G.A.’s  Long  History 


The  Taxation  Committee  and  various  sub¬ 
committees  have  been  giving  the  problem  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  and  the  steps  taken  so 
far  will  be  outlined,  so  that  stores  wishing  to 
adopt  the  practice  of  establishing  reserves,  will 
be  familiar  with  both  the  theory  and  the 
procedure. 

Numerous  suggestions  for  changes  in  the 
present  Federal  Social  Security  Act  have  been 
released  from  Washington  sources.  The  effect 
of  the  most  important  proposals  will  be  care¬ 
fully  analyzed  from  various  points  of  view- 
involving  purchasing  power  and  operating 
costs,  both  present  and  future. 

A  prominent  specialist  in  the  field  of  Social 
Security  will  discuss  the  situation  confronting 
the  taxpayer,  and  a  general  discussion  of  the 
practical  aspects  of  the  matter  will  follow. 

PRICE  CONTROL 

An  entire  general  session  will  be  devoted  to 
the  all-important  and  vexatious  subject  of 
PRICES,  and  it  is  planned  to  have  Govern¬ 
ment  representatives  present  to  discuss  frank¬ 
ly  what  is  being  planned— to  prevent  a  run¬ 
away  price  situation  from  developing. 

All  factors  affecting  prices,  such  as  changing 
terms  and  discounts,  blank  check  buying,  etc., 
etc.,  will  be  brought  into  the  open,  and  store 
owners  and  their  various  executives,  particu¬ 
larly  merchandise  managers  and  buyers, 
should  plan  to  take  active  part  in  this  im¬ 
portant  session. 

EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS 

This  subject  has  received  major  attention, 
in  the  votes  of  retailers  from  every  section  of 
the  country,  and  it  will  be  covered  in  all  its 
aspects  at  the  general  session  planned  for 
Wednesday  afternoon  of  Convention  Week. 

Matters  to  be  stressed  include  the  essentials 
of  sound  employee  relations  under  the  na¬ 


tional  emergency,  evaluation  of  the  signifi¬ 
cance  and  effects  of  liberalization  in  person¬ 
nel  policies  and  benefits,  and  a  thorough  dis¬ 
cussion  of  methods  of  compensating  employ¬ 
ees  to  meet  industrial  wage  competition  and 
to  offset  higher  living  costs. 

In  addition  to  this  particular  general  ses¬ 
sion,  there  will  be  technical  sessions  during 
the  week  on  the  problems  of  the  tightening 
employment  market,  a  discussion  of  new  re¬ 
sources  available,  an  analysis  of  how  best  to 
handle  the  sub-standard  and  inexperienced 
applicants  available,  and  how  stores  can 
projjerly  publicize  the  advantages  of  retail 
employment— in  the  way  of  job  careers. 

Training  problems  and  new  techniques  of 
initial  and  follow-up  training  will  also  be 
thoroughly  explored,  and  there  will  be  a  tech¬ 
nical  session  for  distributive  education  work¬ 
ers.  This  session  is  sponsored  by  the  Store 
Management  Group. 

WHAT’S  ON  YOUR  MIND? 

AH  delegates  are  urged  to  be  present  at  this 
open  forum  and  to  participate  in  its  dis¬ 
cussions.  Its  motivating  idea  is  that  between 
now  and  Convention  time  conditions  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  become  intensified  in  some  ways 
not  predictable  at  this  time.  And  some  prob¬ 
lems  of  relatively  minor  importance  may  by 
that  time  be  of  major  significance.  In  any 
case  the  session  will  be  a  spontaneous  one, 
and  will  develop,  so  to  speak,  from  scratch. 

NEW^CUSTOMER  TYPES 

The  year  ahead  promises  to  present  us 
with  a  different  type  of  customer.  Great 
changes  in  purchasing  power  and  habits  are 
already  making  themselves  manifest,  and  these 
trends  are  bound  to  have  a  potent  influence 
on  the  whole  distribution  picture. 

(Continued  on  page  14) 


At  this  general  session,  slated  for 
Thursday  afternoon,  customer  ser¬ 
vice  will  receive  a  large  share  of 
attention,  and  such  subjects  as 
night  op>enings;  curtailed  deliver¬ 
ies;  return  goods,  free  gift  wrap¬ 
ping;  special  deliveries;  carrying  of 
small  packages;  workroom  services, 
etc.,  will  be  discussed  from  the 
viewpoint  of  economy  of  operation 
and  the  wishes  and  needs  of  the 
consuming  public. 

CUSTOMERS 
AND  EMPLOYEES 

At  a  technical  session  of  the 
Store  Management  Group,  sched¬ 
uled  for  Tuesday  morning,  Janu¬ 
ary  17th,  the  progress  and  ex[>er- 
ience  of  stores  in  adjustments  and 
handling  customer  complaints  will 
be  discussed  in  relation  to  the 
joint  complaint  study  now  being 
made  by  this  division  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh. 

.\nother  important  matter  to  be 
talked  over  is  the  question  of  ex- 
p>ense  reduction  brought  about 
through  changes  in  operating  pro¬ 
cedure,  spotlighting  particularly 
non-selling  activities  which  have 
been  most  affected  by  the  National 
Defense  Program. 

At  a  joint  session  of  the  Store 
Management  and  Personnel 
Groups  on  Wednesday  morning, 
January  18th,  ther6  will  be  a  panel 
discussion  of  the  “shorter  employee 
work  week”— at  which  the  exper¬ 
ience  of  stores  in  scheduling  and 
operating  under  reduced  employee 
hours  will  be  thoroughly  explored. 
This  will  call  special  attention  to 
the  experience  of  stores  in  placing 
certain  departments  on  a  5i^  or  5- 
day  week. 

SUPPLY  CLINIC 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems 
facing  stores  is  the  pending  supply 
shortage  and  its  particular  effect 
on  store  wrapping  and  packing 
procedure.  A  special  “Supply 
Clinic”  session,  under  Store  Man¬ 
agement  sjX)nsorship,  will  present 
a  discussion  of  the  outlook  for  the 
coming  months— led  by  govern¬ 
ment  and  industry  officials.  The 
exj>erience  of  stores  in  changing 
their  wrapping  procedure  and 
methods,  with  specific  reference  to 
salvage  activities,  will  be  analyzed, 
and  an  exhibit  will  be  presented 
showing  actual  changes  in  wrap¬ 


Whatevcr  the  Convention  Means  to  You  — 

It  Will  Mean  More  Now! 

There  are  many  different  things  which  impel  merchants 
to  come  to  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association.  Most  of  those  who  come  recognize 
the  Convention  as  one  of  the  most  businesslike  and  hard¬ 
working  Conventions  of  all  such  gatherings.  They  know 
that  the  various  sessions  are  always  full  of  value,  but  there  is 
another  side  to  these  great  meetings.  They  bring  members 
of  the  trade  together,  they  afford  an  opportunity  to  renew  old 
contacts  and  they  likewise  offer  that  greatest  of  all  boons,  a 
chance  for  little  groups  to  join  in  discussing  their  own  most 
intimate  problems. 

When  recently  we  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  members 
asking  them  to  select  the  problems  which  they  considered 
most  important  for  the  January  Convention,  one  member 
wrote  us  a  letter  which  was  so  distinguished  by  its  sincerity 
and  its  literary  quality  that  we  have  claimed  the  right  to 
quote  a  few  sentences: 

“To  me,”  this  member  writes,  “the  annual 
N.R.D.G.A.  Convention  is  of  spiritual  value  rather 
than  material  value,  and  I  have  for  many  years  been 
impressed  by  this  phenomenon.  I  enjoy,  particu¬ 
larly,  the  lackadaisical  hours  spent  in  the  grill  room, 

observing . the  passing  show  of  faces  and 

individuals,  who  are  and  have  been  making  retail 
history.  It  is  romance,  drama  and  tragedy.  Tragedy 
because  one  by  one  the  old  faces  disappear,  and  new 
ones  take  their  places.  It  is  fun  to  meet  those  you 
know.  It  is  fun  to  watch  the  parade,  and  the  parade 
is  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  the  link  to  continuity  of 

retail  life . To  be  real  honest,  I  don’t  know 

what  to  suggest,  but  I  hope,  sincerely,  that  this 
Convention  will  be  as  pleasant  and  as  good  as  all 
the  past  ones.” 

Whatever  may  be  the  thing  which  most  interests  you  at 
the  Convention,  this  year  you  will  find  that  thing  more 
marked  than  ever.  You  can  come  with  the  assurance  that  you 
will  be  attending  the  most  important  turn-out  of  your  trade 
that  ever  has  been  held.  More  important  subjects  for  dis¬ 
cussion;  more  important  speakers;  a  greater  attendance! 
Remember,  January  12th  through  the  16th! 

Arrange  now  to  be  on  hand.  For  the  Banquet,  Januaiy 
15th,  Mr.  Sumner  Welles,  Under  secretary  of  State,  at  just 
the  time  when  you  will  want  to  hear  Mr.  Welles. 

Send  your  reservations  at  once! 


ping  methods  to  meet  the  present 
emergency  situation. 

MERCHANDISING 

A  general  Merchandising  session 
will  be  held  on  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  January  14th,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  C.  S.  Thompson, 
Vice-President  and  General  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager,  Jordan  Marsh 
&  Company,  Boston,  who  is  chair¬ 


man  of  this  division.  Among  the 
subjects  covered  will  be; 

How  British  stores  meet  the  war 
situation;  How  can  ruinous  inven¬ 
tory  price  deflation  after  the  war 
be  met?;  revamping  departments 
to  increase  volume  and  cop>e  with 
war  priorities  and  simplification. 

What  should  stores  expect  of 
the  merchandise  manager  in  1942.' 
And  finally,  what  developing  effect 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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With  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  we  initiate  a  feature  intended  to  sift 
out  for  you  each  month  the  most  meaningful  of  the  prophecies,  pro¬ 
nouncements  and  programs  with  which  the  retail  atmosphere  is  rife. 
So  day  of  the  great  defense  push  passes  that  the  business  man  does  not 
feel  himself  inundated  under  a  mighty  flow  of  large  words.  Commentary 
too  often  simply  adds  confusion  to  confusion.  Our  attempt  is  to  find  the 
significant  statements  and  give  them  to  you  unadorned.— The  Editors. 


hong  the  Retail  Front  in  National  Defense 


Donald  Nelson  z  “search  for  products  of 

GOOD  QUALITY  BUT  NO  FANCY  WORK-I  LL  HAZARD  THE 
GUESS  THAT  THE  CONSUMERS  WILL  BE  WITH  YOU.”* 


WE’VE  been  known  as  a  nation  of  great  wasters.  We’ve  been 
known  as  a  people  devoted  as  no  other  people  to  gadgets— 
to  frills— to  extras— to  fol-de-rol  and  gingerbread.  I  am 
convinced  that  a  great  majority  of  the  public  today  is  in  no  mood  for 
gadgets.  I  am  frequently  surprised  at  the  number  of  people  outside 
of  the  defense  program  who  suggest  how  we  could  get  along  with  far 
simpler,  plainer,  less  gaudy  things  than  we  are  accustomed  to.  And 
they  invariably  add:  “People  would  get  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  it.”  So  I 
should  like  to  offer  the  idea  that  when  a  frill  has  been  removed  from 
some  product,  instead  of  trying  to  find  some  phoney  imitation  of  it, 
so  it  will  look  just  like  its  predecessor,  that  the  simplified,  de-frilled 
product  be  made  to  stand  up  by  itself,  proud  that  it  has  been  stream¬ 
lined  for  defense,  that  its  brightwork  has  gone  into  weapons  to  defend 
this  country  and  to  fight  Hitler.  I  suggest  to  you  that  you  search  for 
products  of  good  quality  but  no  fancy  work.  And  if  you  do  I’ll  hazard 
the  guess  that  the  consumers  will  be  with  you.  I’ll  hazard  the  further 
guess  that  the  consumers  will  be  less  than  patient  with  the  manu¬ 
facturer  who  falls  all  over  himself  trying  to  fool  the  public  into 
thinking  that  everything  is  just  the  way  it  always  was,  because  the 
public  knows  better.  So  my  advice  is  not  to  hem  and  haw  and  try 
to  cover  up  the  simpler  things  that  will  come  out  of  this  program. 
My  advice  is  to  brag  about  it. 

You  retailers  are  pretty  good  at  finding  things  that  people  like  and 
want  to  own.  I  suggest  that  if  you  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  it, 
you  will  find  that  tastes  have  changed  a  good  deal  in  the  last  year. 
I  suspect  that  the  first  man  to  come  out  with  a  good  sturdy  product 
that  has  been  stripped  to  the  essentials  and  instead  of  lamenting  the 
\ —  loss  of  gadgets  boasts  that  they  have  been  eliminated  for  defense  will 

Director  of  ^  ygjy  popular  product. 

speaking  at  "Textiles  for  Defense"  ^  ^  ^  -u-i-.  u-  u  t  u  i- 

meeting  of  National  Consumer-Retailer  There  IS  another  senous  responsibility  which  I  believe  rests  on 

Cound/,  New  York,  December  2.  the  shoulders  of  the  retailers.  That  is  the  duty  of  passing  along  to 
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ALONG  THE  RETAIL  FRONT  IN  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


PAINTS 

if  DRY  COLORS  used  for  tinting 
and  shading  of  paints,  lacquers, 
enamels  and  plastics  have  been  price- 
stabilized  at  the  levels  of  October  \, 
by  agreement  between  all  of  the 
large  producers  and  Leon  Hender¬ 
son’s  Office  of  Price  Administration. 
The  agreement  extends  to  January 
1,  1942.  Prices  are  to  be  no  higher 
than  those  quoted  in  price  lists  of 
a  majority  of  the  producers  as  of 
October  1.  Sole  exception  is  “pea¬ 
cock  blue”  which  will  be  sold  by 
each  manufacturer  at  his  own  Octo¬ 
ber  1  price. 

In  addition  to  the  uses  mentioned 
above,  which  are  of  special  import¬ 
ance  to  the  home  furnishings  groups, 
dry  colors  are  also  used  in  printing 
inks. 

★ 


(Continued  from  page  15) 
the  consumer  information  about 
changes  in  quality  that  take  place 
as  a  result  of  simplification  or  sub¬ 
stitution.  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  this 
organization  for  a  long  time  and 
my  position  on  the  matter  of  in¬ 
formative  labeling  is  well  known. 
I  have  always  been  for  it.  It  is 
gratifying  to  see  the  fine  work  that 
has  been  done  in  this  connection 
by  the  food  industry.  But  now'  it  is 
many  times  more  important  than 
it  was  in  normal  times.  You  know 
better  than  anyone  else  that  when 
a  given  product  is  lowered  in  quali¬ 
ty  the  effect  is  the  same  as  a  price 
increase.  And  I  would  have  little 
sympathy  for  w’hatever  happened 
to  a  group  which  lost  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  its  consumers  by  being 


too  shortsighted  to  keep  the  con¬ 
sumer  informed  as  to  exactly  what 
was  happening  to  its  producti 
Hand-in-hand  with  this  responsi- 
bility  for  passing  along  to  the 
consumer  understandable  quality 
standards  is  the  added  responsibili- 
ty  for  instructing  the  consumer  on 
the  question  of  how  best  to  use  and 
take  care  of  the  product  he  is  buy- 
ing  from  you. 

As  I  see  it,  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  manufacturer  to  clearly  and 
honestly  label  his  product;  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  retailer  to  in¬ 
sist  upon  such  labeling  by  the 
manufacturer,  to  keep  labels  on 
products  as  they  pass  through  their 
hands  to  consumers;  and  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  consumers  to  in¬ 
sist  upon  it  from  both  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  retailer. 


APPLIANCES 

★  MANUFACTURERS  OF  small 
electrical  appliances  received  during 
the  month  of  November  requests 
from  O.  P.  A.  to  refrain  from 
advancing  prices  above  the  levels  of 
November  1,  1941.  The  industry  is 
now  awaiting  announcement  of  a 
longer  range  price  program.  Items 
covered  include:  irons,  toasters, 
roasters,  waffle  irons,  coffee  makers, 
hotplates  and  grills,  heaters  and  heat¬ 
ing  pads,  warmers,  sterilizers,  vibra¬ 
tors,  dryers,  mixers  and  juicers, 
clocks,  fans  and  shavers. 

★ 

PAPER  SUPPLIES 

★  A  SHARP  reduction  proposed  by 
O.  P.  A.  in  present  jobbers’  mark-ups 
on  kraft  wrapping  paper  has  been 
agreed  to  by  more  than  100  repre¬ 
sentative  wholesalers  of  paper  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  understandings  became 
effective  November  20. 

The  agreements  establish  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  to  consumers,  including 
jobbers’  mark-up,  on  standard  kraft 
wrapping  paper  in  rolls  as  follows: 

On  quantities  of  less  than  100  lbs. 
in  single  delivery,  9^  per  lb.;  100- 
499  lbs.,  7.50^  per  lb.;  500  to  999 
lbs.,  6.254  per  lb.;  1,000  to  1,999 
lbs.,  e.lOt*  per  lb.;  2,000  to  9,999 
lbs.,  O.OOtf  per  lb.;  10,000  lbs.  and 
over,  5.754  per  lb. 

There  will  be  no  change  in  domes¬ 
tic  wood  pulp  prices  through  the 
first  quarter  of  1942  as  a  result  of 
extension  on  individual  agreements 
between  pulp  producers  and  the 
O.  P.  A. 


lean  Benderson:  “i  have  no  designs  or  evil 

INTENTIONS  ABOUT  ADVERTISING.  ”* 


For  many  years  I  have  advo¬ 
cated  a  greatly  expanded 
productive  economy.  This,  of 
course,  involves  a  vastly  accelerated 
production  and  distribution  of 
consumers’  goods.  If,  as  you  be¬ 
lieve  and  as  I  assume,  advertising 
is  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient 
selling  method,  then  under  normal 
circumstances,  the  increased  use  of 
proper  advertising  should  accom¬ 
pany  the  expanding  economy 
which  I  have  always  advocated  and 
which  I  expect  will  follow  this  war. 
Unfortunately  the  more  normal 
circumstances,  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred,  do  not  now  exist  and  our 
problems  must  be  weighed  in  the 
light  of  extraordinary  conditions, 
some  of  which  I  shall  discuss  later. 

However,  I  wish  to  emphasize  at 
this  point  that  I  am  somewhat  be¬ 
wildered  by  the  attitudes  assuming 
that  I  am  hostile  to  advertising  be¬ 
cause  some  of  your  problems  hap¬ 
pen  to  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  job  I  am  trying  to  do.  I  think 
if  time  permitted  an  individual  in¬ 
terchange  of  views,  most  of  you 

*Leon  Henderson,  Administrator,  Office 
of  Price  Administration;  Director,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Civilian  Supply,  O.  P.  M.;  Member, 
Supply  Priorities  and  Allocations  Board, 
speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers. 


would  fiiitl  that  we  are  battling 
out  of  the  same  corner  and  that 
our  areas  of  agreement  would  be 
overwhelmingly  greater  than  our 
points  of  difference. 

You  don’t  expect  me  to  tell  you 
that  advertising  is  not  going  to 
suffer  in  this  defense  program.  1 
wouldn’t  try  to  kid  professionals. 
But  I  can  tell  you  with  all  the  con¬ 
viction  that  I  can  summon  that  1 
regard  it  as  part  of  my  job  to  do 
what  I  can  to  maintain  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  civilian  activity  in  our 
economy  consistent  with  the  basic 
requirements  of  defense.  And  1  ask 
you  to  believe  me  when  I  say  that 
since  the  question  has  lK;en  raised 
—frankly,  it  never  occured  to  me 
until  recently— I  consider  that  ad¬ 
vertising  is  included  in  the  ate- 
gory  of  civilian  activity. 

I  say  this  with  full  recognition 
that  no  one  can  say  with  certainty 
whether  “advertising”  is  a  business, 
a  practice  or  a  state  of  mind.  How¬ 
ever,  what  seems  to  be  concernii^ 
some  of  the  advertising  profession 
are  my  motives.  Again  let  me  say 
for  myself— and  this  goes  for  ray 
entire  organization  —  that  there 
exist  no  secret  or  subtle  designs 
with  respect  .to  advertising  or  any 
other  legitimate  business  practice- 
Having  said  this,  I  hope  I  shall  not 
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I  gnd  it  necessary  to  reiterate  such 
an  obvious  statement  of  fact.  I  ac¬ 
cept  the  apologies  of  those  who 
may  be  responsible  for  making  me 
feel  that  it  is  essential  to  disavow 
a  destructive  intent. 

Some  hardbitten  skeptics  may 
feel  that  what  I  have  said  up  to 
this  point  is  taking  refuge  in  vague 
generalities.  I  shall  try  to  be  more 
specific.  There  is  a  statement  in 
the  prosf>ectus  of  this  meeting  that 
“there  has  been  talk  of  curbing  ad¬ 
vertising  as  a  means  of  controlling 
inflation  and  restricting  it  as  a 
means  of  controlling  production.” 

I  cannot  deny  that  as  a  statement 
of  fact  because,  as  all  of  you  know, 
Washington  abounds  with  “talk” 
on  every  subject  and  jjerhaps  there 
is  no  conceivable  proposal  that  has 
not  been  that  basis  of  “talk”  in 
Washington.  All  I  can  say  about 
this  one  is  that  I  have  not  been  a 
party  to  any  such  conversations. 
And  if  “curbing  advertising”  as  a 
means  of  controlling  inflation  and 
production  is  seriously  considered 
I  think  I  would  know  about  it. 

Furthermore,  I  would  not  want 
the  job  of  attempting  to  prevent 
inflation  or  limiting  civilian  pro¬ 
duction  if  “curbing  advertising” 
was  my  only  tool. 

Even  if  all  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  were  taken  into  account,  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  industry  figures, 
only  2  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all 
manufactured  products  is  involved. 

SNot  a  Major  Cost  Element 

It  is,  therefore,  apparent  to  me 
that  of  all  the  headaches  and  night¬ 
mares  that  I  can  visualize  in  the 
future,  the  question  of  what  to  do 
about  advertising  is  unlikely  to 
confront  me  as  a  major  problem. 
It  has  been  our  experience  so  far 
in  the  price  ceilings  that  we  have 
fixed,  that  advertising  has  not  even 
been  considered  as  a  major  cost 
element.  Usually  questions  of 
labor  costs,  transportation,  raw 
materials  and  other  items  are  fully 
analyzed  and  appraised  but  so  far 
selling  and  distributing  costs  have 
not  been  urged  as  a  compelling 
reason  for  opposing  a  price  ceiling. 

If  some  industry  whose  prices  are 
under  consideration  did  urge  in¬ 
creased  advertising  costs  as  the 
^•s  of  challenging  a  particular 
price  ceiling,  we  would,  of  course, 
be  requirecl  to  go  into  the  ques- 
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tion.  But  1  stand  on  the  statement 
which  1  made  in  my  testimony  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Committee  that  our  policy 
would  be  as  a  matter  of  course  to, 
take  normal  advertising  and  sell¬ 
ing  costs  into  account.  1  stated 
further  then  I  had  no  secret  reser¬ 
vations  about  that  statement.  I  re¬ 
peat  it  now. 

Law  Protects  Advertising 

However,  it  may  be  that  some 
of  you  gentlemen— or  perhaps  it 
was  somebody  else— did  not  accept 
in  full  faith  my  statement  of  that 
policy  or  perhaps  it  was  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure  that  there 
was  written  into  the  Price  Control 
Bill  as  rejX)rted  out  by  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
the  proviso  that  the  powers  granted 
—and  I  tjuote:  “Shall  not  be  used 
or  made  to  operate  to  compel 
changes  in  the  business  practices  or 
cost  practices  or  methods,  means  or 
aids  to  distribution  established  in 
any  industry,  except  to  prevent  cir¬ 
cumvention  or  evasion  of  any  ceil¬ 
ing  established  under  this  act.” 
This  language  was  designed  to  take 
care  of  advertising  and  I  so  inter¬ 
pret  it. 

The  fact  that  I  have  stated  to 
you  that  1  have  no  designs  or  evil 
intentions  about  advertising  and 
the  further  fact  that  it  will  be  an 
affirmative  policy  of  my  office  to 
take  into  account  normal  advertis¬ 
ing  costs  will,  I  hope,  give  what¬ 
ever  assurance  you  seek  on  that 
score.  It  does  not  mean  that  any 
of  your  real  problems  are  solved. 
I  have  no  way  of  appraising  the 
immediate  future  of  advertising  in 
a  seller’s  market  with  a  limited 
supply  of  consumer  goods.  It 
would  appear  that  you  have 
enough  real  and  vital  problems 
without  having  to  create  imagi¬ 
nary  difficulties.  And  if  any  secret 
intentions  on  my  part  or  any  con¬ 
cealed  policies  of  my  office  have 
been  included  among  your  worries, 
I  ask  that  you  eliminate  them  at 
once. 

As  director  of  the  Civilian  Sup¬ 
ply  Division,  I  am  supposed  to  dis¬ 
tribute  as  best  I  can  the  materials 
that  the  defense  program  doesn’t 
require.  The  going  is  getting 
tougher.  As  we  shift  from  the 
priorities  system  to  an  allocations 
plan  it  is  hoped  that  a  smoother 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


DEFENSE  STAMPS 

★  FORMULATED  LAST  month 
by  the  Retail  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  U.  S.  Treasury  was  this  twelve- 
point  program  for  retailers  to  follow 
in  the  promotion  of  U.  S.  Defense 
Savings  Stamps: 

1.  Sell  Defense  Savings  Stamps 
throughout  the  entire  store, 
especially  on  the  Main  Floor. 

2.  Designate  one  executive  in  the 
store  to  assume  full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  Defense  Savings 
campaign. 

3.  Mention  Defense  Savings 
Stamps  in  every  advertisement. 

4.  Make  Defense  Savings  Stamps 
available  to  every  clerk  who 
handles  cash. 

5.  Put  on  a  store  contest  with 
prizes  to  employees  who  sell  the 
most  stamps. 

6.  Train  every  clerk  to  say  “May 
I  give  you  part  of  your  change 
in  stamps?” 

7.  Distribute  literature  regarding 
Defense  Savings  Stamps  to  all 
customers. 

8.  Display  Defense  Savings  signs 
and  posters  throughout  the 
store. 

9.  Maintain  a  permanent  window 
display  regarding  Defense  Sav¬ 
ings. 

10.  When  bonuses  are  paid  to  em¬ 
ployees,  pay  them  with  Defense 
Savings  Stamps. 

11.  Administer,  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  and  upon  the  initiative 
of  your  employees,  a  systematic 
sax'ings  plan  for  the  purchase  of 
Defense  Savings  Stamps  through 
payroll  allotments. 

12.  Last  but  not  least,  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  local  retail  chair¬ 
man  appointed  by  your  State 
Defense  Savings  Chairman. 

Benjamin  H.  Namm,  Chairman 
of  the  Retailers  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department’s 
Defense  Savings  Staff,  said: 

The  purchase  of  Defense  Savings 
Stamps  and  of  Defense  Bonds  too, 
is  not  only  a  financial  investment. 
It  is  also  an  investment  in  freedom. 
Freedom  for  ourselves,  for  our 
children  and  our  children’s  children. 

If  any  additional  reasons  are  neces¬ 
sary,  let  me  add  just  these  two 
economic  reasons.  First,  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Defense  Stamps  and  Bonds 
rvill  act  as  a  much-needed  “brake” 
upon  excess  spending. 

The  second  added  reason  for  the 
purchase  of  Defense  Savings  Stamps 
and  Bonds  is  that  their  purchase 
will  act  as  a  “cushion”  against  the 
severe  shock  that  is  hound  to  come 
when  this  cruel  war  is  over. 
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(Continued  from  page  17) 
flow,  of  residual  materials  will  go 
to  non-defense  industries.  Yet  we 
all  recognize  terrific  shortages  are 
going  to  continue  until  the  job  of 
licking  Hitler  is  finished.  None 
can  escape  the  impact  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  utilization  of  materials 
and  productive  capacity  for  arma¬ 
ments.  It  is  my  hojje  that  you  in 
the  advertising  profession  will  ac¬ 
celerate  your  efforts  in  helping  the 
country  understand  not  only  the 
necessity  for  adjustment  but  to  de¬ 
vise  methods  of  easing  the  shock. 
Much  has  been  done  in  the  held  of 
substitution  for  consumers’  goods 
for  which  defense  needs  have 
created  a  shortage.  I  have  been 
impressed  by  advertising  copy  and 
radio  announcements  which  em¬ 
phasize  conservation  and  other 
helpful  methods  in  bridging  the 
gap.  I  am  certain  that  your  in¬ 
genuity  and  talents  will  continue 
to  develop  new  schemes  that  will 
be  of  real  assistance  to  consumers 
and  manufacturers  during  the  diffi¬ 
cult  days  ahead. 


GIFT  WRAPPINGS 

★  RETAILERS  AND  the  general 
public  are  being  urged  by  OEM’s 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Conservation 
to  make  a  special  effort  to  economize 
in  the  use  of  gift  boxes,  tissue,  wrap- 
ping  paper  and  similar  paper  mate¬ 
rials. 

Double  wrappings  and  re-wrap¬ 
ping  of  packages  at  home  in  addi¬ 
tional  boxes  or  paper  materials  were 
cited  by  Lessing  Rosenwald,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau,  as  common  place  ex¬ 
amples  of  wasteful  use.  In  addition, 
it  was  pointed  out,  most  shoppers  re¬ 
quest  special  wrappings  for  all  pur¬ 
chases  during  the  pre-Christmas 
season,  even  though  many  may  not 
be  meant  for  gifts. 

“By  complying  with  this  emer¬ 
gency  request,”  Mr.  Rosenwald  said, 
“retailers  and  the  general  public  can 
assist  in  conserving  materials  and 
can  thereby  aid  in  our  effort  to 
provide  an  adequate  supply  for 
essential  civilian  as  well  as  defense 
needs.” 

Retailers  can  be  especially  helpful 
in  the  conservation  effort,  Mr. 
Rosenwald  stressed,  by  educating 
and  enlisting  the  co-operation  of 
both  employees  and  the  buying 
public  in  this  effort  to  restrict  the 
use  of  paper  materials,  particularly 
during  the  Christmas  season. 


Benjamin  Sammz  “retail  prices  during  1941 

HAVE  ADVANCED  ABOUT  11%,  WHOLESALE  PRICES  ARE 
UP  22%.”* 


ONE  man’s  conception  of  the 
repercussions  that  the  na¬ 
tional  defense  program  will 
have  upon  retailing: 

Volume:  I  believe  that  the  up¬ 
ward  trend  in  retail  volume  will 
be  sharply  retarded  before  long. 
Retailers  will  have  fewer  things  to 
sell  because  of  defense  priorities. 
Consumer  purchasing  power  will 
be  offset  by  the  triple  factors  of 
higher  taxes,  fewer  dividends  and 
larger  defense  savings. 

Prices:  It  seems  inevitable  that 
price  control  legislation  of  some 
sort  will  be  enacted.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  however,  retailers  have  al¬ 
ready  put  their  house  in  reasonably 
good  order.  This  effort  started  in 
September  1939  with  a  vigorous 
nation-wide  campaign  against  “un¬ 
warranted  price-increases”.  A  few 
months  ago,  Leon  Henderson  testi¬ 
fied  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “We  have  had  extraordinary 
good  luck— with  retailers— in  get¬ 
ting  them  to  average  their  costs— 
and  not  to  immediately  price  all 
their  inventory  at  the  higher 
wholesale  price.”  Actually,  retail 
prices  during  1941  have  advanced 
to  about  11%,  wholesale  prices  are 
up  22%. 

Discounts:  A  serious  situation 
has  arisen  in  the  wholesale  market 
where  retailers  have  been  forced  to 
suffer  substantial  reductions  in  pre¬ 
vailing  and  traditional  discounts. 
This  has  already  been  felt  in  over 
fifty  different  trades. 

Credit:  Credit  terms  have  al¬ 
ready  been  curtailed,  under  regula¬ 
tion  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 
Up  to  the  present,  the  restrictions 
have  not  been  onerous.  Retailers 
must  view  with  concern,  however, 
the  existence  in  those  regulations 
of  a  licensing  provision.  To  para¬ 
phrase  an  old  warning:— “The 
power  to  license  is  the  power  to 
destroy.” 

^Benjamin  H.  Namm,  President  of  the 
Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Chairman 
of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.’s  Retailers-For-Defense 
Committee  and  Director-at-Large  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce,  December  3. 


Merchandising:  Merchandfi. 

ing  policies  must  be  kept  flexible. 
Sales  will  have  to  be  built  up  on 
procurable  soft  goods  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  loss  of  volume  on  un¬ 
procurable  hard  goods.  Metal 
wares  should  prove  increasingly 
difficult  to  get.  On  the  other  hand, 
wooden  wares  should  be  less  diffi¬ 
cult  to  procure,  as  the  army’s  huge 
cantonment  program  nears  com¬ 
pletion. 

Simplification:  The  number 
of  styles  and  lines  of  merchandise 
must  and  will  be  reduced.  Frills 
and  trimmings  must,  and  can,  be 
cut  down.  Actually  most  retailers 
do  about  80%  of  their  business  on 
about  20%  of  their  stock. 

Advertising:  Retailers  have 

shown  great  restraint  in  refraining 
from  “scare”  advertising  and  “buy- 
now”  copy,  which  might  easily 
have  precipitated  panicky  buying 
by  consumers.  The  Better  Business 
Bureaus  of  the  country  have  been 
extremely  helpful  in  policing  this 
situation.  There  should  be  further 
self-regulations  along  these  lines, 
calling  for  the  complete  elimina¬ 
tion  of  “free”  offers  and  general 
“underselling”  claims. 

Supplies:  This  problem,  al¬ 
ready  serious,  is  growing  more 
acute.  There  must  be  conservation. 
Standardization  and  simplification 
is  required.  This  should  come 
through  voluntary  action,  under 
the  leadership  of  trade  groups. 

Service:  Certain  store  services 
will  have  to  be  curtailed,  particu¬ 
larly  those  which  make  for  duplica¬ 
tion  and  waste.  The  present  ex¬ 
treme  latitude  allowed  to  custom¬ 
ers  in  the  return  of  goods  pur¬ 
chased  is  a  case  in  point.  A  reason¬ 
able  time  limit  should  be  agreed 
upon,  without  further  delay. 

Taxes:  The  burden  of  the  new 
retail  excise  taxes  on  cosmetics, 
jewelry  and  furs  is  a  heavy  one.  A 
new  tax  bill  is  under  consideration 
and  there  may  be  a  broadening  of 
excise  taxes.  There  is  discussion 
of  a  general  manufacturer’s  excise 
tax  and  also  of  a  general  retailer’s 
floor  tax.  The  latter,  if  enacted, 
would  oblige  tfie  retailer  to  pay 
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out  substantial  sums  on  merchan¬ 
dise  that  may  be  very  slow  in  mov¬ 
ing. 

Reserves:  All  retailers  are 

mindful  of  the  need  for  setting  up 
adequate  reserves  against  the  in¬ 
ventory  losses  that  must  inevitably 
be  sustained  when  the  “day  of 
reckoning”  comes.  Retailers  took  a 
loss  of  approximately  eleven  billion 
dollars  at  the  close  of  the  last  war. 
If  the  government  fails  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  need  for  the  setting  up  of 
adequate  reserves  against  another 
such  loss,  the  impact  upon  retailers 
will  be  a  terrific  one. 

Defense  Savings:  Family  in¬ 
come  this  year  will  be  up  from 
seven  to  eight  billions  of  dollars. 
If  too  much  of  that  income  is 
spent,  rather  than  saved,  prices  will 
be  forced  up  and  up.  And  the 
higher  they  go  up,  the  greater  will 
be  their  fall.  The  purchase  by  con¬ 
sumers,  therefore,  of  Defense  Sav¬ 
ings  stamps  and  bonds  will  act  as 
a  “brake”  against  higher  prices. 
Also  as  a  “cushion”  against  the 
post-war  reaction  that  is  inevitably 


coming. 

After  the  war  is  over,  the  welfare 
and  the  well-being  of  the  individu¬ 
al  American  will  never  be  assured 
by  government  enterprise.  The 
most  casual  study  of  history  will 
bear  that  out.  Private  enterprise, 
and  that  alone,  will  create  the  new 
products,  develop  the  new  services, 
provide  the  new  jobs  and  opportu¬ 
nities.  A  comfortable  home  with 
modern  conveniences;  good,  health¬ 
ful  food  and  clothing;  a  shiny, 
smooth-running  automobile  or, 
perhaps,  a  plane;  telephones,  radio 
and  television;  a  paycheck  for  an 
honest  day’s  work  every  pay  day; 
the  chance  for  every  man  to  ad¬ 
vance  himself  in  accordance  with 
his  intelligence,  talents  and  ambi¬ 
tion.  These  are  American  tangi¬ 
bles  and  incentives  that  the  public 
will  thoroughly  understand  and 
appreciate.  And  these  tangibles 
and  incentives  are  never  derived 
from  government  enterprise,  with 
its  regimentation  and  bureaucracy. 
But  only  from  private  enterprise, 
with  its  genius  and  its  rich  rewards. 


Stmari  M.  Crocker9  G^E:  “long  months  must 

BE  DEVOTED  TO  INDUSTRIAL  TRANSITION  PLANNING,  TO 
STRESS  THE  NEED  FOR  IMMEDIATE  ATTENTION  TO  THE 
POST-WAR  CHALLENGE  PERIOD.”* 


IT  has  been  the  first  task  of  the 
planning  committee  appointed 
early  this  year  to  sit  down  with 
the  management  committees  of  our 
various  businesses  and  explore 
thoroughly  their  respective  situa¬ 
tions.  Some  of  the  objectives  are 
these; 

Investigations  into  present  fields 
of  research,  to  determine  if  any 
practical  applications  may  be  made 
with  resf)ect  to  present  products, 
new  products,  or  of  interest  and 
value  to  other  industries. 

A  survey  of  new  products  al¬ 
ready  in  the  design  stage. 

Market  analyses  covering  the 
above  classifications,  to  determine 
the  extent  of  the  market  and  sell¬ 
ing  price  necessary  to  obtain  a  sub- 

*Stuart  Af.  Crocker,  Vice-President,  Gen- 
ffal  Electric  Company,  speaking  at  a 
meeting  of  the  California  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  October  24. 


stantial  sales  volume. 

Manufacturing  cost  studies  to 
determine  if  such  new  products 
can  be  sold  at  volumes  indicated  at 
profitable  margins. 

Studies  to  determine  the  best  use 
of  inventions  made  by  us  in  fields 
of  manufacture  of  no  interest  to 
us.  To  whom  would  it  be  best  to 
sell  and  who  to  grant  licenses. 

Survey  of  the  factories  to  be 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  new 
products.  Consideration  is  given 
here  to  the  maximum  utilization  of 
machine  tool  equipment  which 
will  exist  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  which  would  reduce  substan¬ 
tially  the  manufacturing  cost  of 
such  new  products,  helping  the 
profit  margin.  Such  advance  plan¬ 
ning  would  give  engineers  enough 
time  to  redesign  the  proposed  new 
product  to  use  maximum  existing 
equipment.  If  such  redesigning 


CREDIT  RESTRICTIONS 

ig  ROLF  NUGENT,  consumer 
credit  adviser  to  the  O.  P.  A.,  says 
that  installment  buying  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  on  September  1  have  already 
contributed  importantly  to  the 
government’s  efforts  to  prevent  in¬ 
flation. 

"Throughout  the  year  1940  and 
the  first  eight  months  of  1941,”  he 
reports,  "consumer  credit  expanded 
at  a  rate  of  about  1.2  billion  dollars 
a  year.  After  September  1,  when 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board’s  regula- 
ations  became  effective,  this  trend 
loas  reversed.  While  accurate  esti¬ 
mates  are  not  yet  possible,  the  in¬ 
formation  presently  available  to  us 
suggests  that  consumer  credit  is  now 
liquidating  at  a  rate  of  about  2 
billion  dollars  a  year. 

"The  effects  of  installment  credit 
restrictions  on  this  scale  are  similar 
to  those  of  a  3.2  billion  dollar  in¬ 
crease  in  taxes,’’  Dr.  Nugent  states. 
"Since  this  figure  approximates  the 
estimated  increase  in  tax  revenues 
during  the  current  fiscal  year,  it  can 
be  said  that  consumer  credit  control 
is  contributing  as  much  as  the  new 
federal  tax  lazv  to  the  battle  against 
inflation.’’ 

He  pointed  out  that  installment 
buying  restrictions  have  distinct  ad¬ 
vantages  as  supplementary  weapons 
of  monetary  policy  under  an  emer¬ 
gency  economy.  The  primary  effect 
of  these  restrictions  can  be  directed 
against  goods  that  compete  with  de¬ 
fense  weapons  for  scarce  materials 
and  skills.  Further,  consumer  credit 
control  imposes  a  more  even  pres¬ 
sure  upon  demand  than  present 
methods  of  tax  collection. 

"Expansion  of  consumer  credit, 
such  as  took  place  up  to  September 
1,  enlarged  consumers’  purchasing 
poiver  and  added  to  the  inflationary 
effects  of  armament  expenditures. 
Reversal  of  this  trend  is  offsetting 
in  part  our  government’s  spending 
by  diverting  incomes  that  would 
otherwise  be  spent  for  goods  and 
sendees  to  the  repayment  of  per¬ 
sonal  obligations.  This  change  has 
played  an  important  part  in  level¬ 
ing  off  the  recent  tipsurge  of  retail 
sales  and  in  relieving  to  some  extent 
the  upward  pressure  on  the  price 
lexfel.’’ 

★ 

proves  impossible,  a  search  for  spe¬ 
cial  equipment  needed  can  be  in¬ 
stituted.  This  would  allow  time  to 
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order  tools  and  would  not  hold  up 
prompt  manufacture  when  the 
proper  time  arrives. 

Survey  of  possible  demolition 
work  and  new  construction  needed, 
to  reduce  depreciation  charges  and 
utilize  employees’  services.  This 
would  also  indicate  the  kind  of 
employees  needed  for  the  new 
products  and  reduce  the  confusion 
of  potential  lay-offs. 

(Continued  in  next  column) 

★ 

MATTRESSES 

★  SEVERAL  LEADING  bedding 
manufacturers  have  agreed  indivi¬ 
dually  with  the  Office  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration  not  to  increase  above 
$39.50  the  price  of  six  nationally 
advertised  lines  of  innerspring  mat¬ 
tresses. 

This  involves  revision  of  recent 
price  advances  by  some  mattress 
makers.  The  country’s  largest  bed¬ 
ding  manufacturer,  the  Simmons 
Co.,  previously  had  withdrawn  a  $5 
increase  in  the  price  of  its  $39.50 
line  at  OPA’s  request. 

Mattresses  involved  in  the  agree¬ 
ments  include:  Simmons’  “Beauty- 
rest”,  Burton  Dixie’s  “Vanity  Fair”, 
Sealy’s  “Sealy  Rest”,  Triple  Cush¬ 
ion’s  “Four  Star  Triple  Cushion”, 
Palmer’s  “Palmer’s  Regency”,  Serta’s 
“Perfect  Sleeper”  and  Spring  Air’s 
“Model  40”. 


It  will  be  seen  that  this  method 
of  inquiry  amounts  to  applying 
army  ordinance  technique  to  in¬ 
dustry,  in  a  sort  of  inverted  fash¬ 
ion,  since  we  are  looking  to  peace 
and  not  to  war  for  the  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  existing  equipment  and 
supplies  and  manpower.  In  other 
words,  with  an  eye  on  the  emer¬ 
gency  scene,  we  are  asking  where 
are  the  mules  and  horses,  where 
the  vehicles  and  guns,  where  the 
billets  and  food. 

This  is  a  technique  we  would 
like  to  recommend  to  all  business. 
Its  logic  seems  inescapable,  even 
though  it  is  not  yet  proved  in  per¬ 
formance.  The  facts  are  develojjed 
calmly  in  advance,  not  under  the 
pressure  of  falling  employment  and 
drying-up  markets.  The  work  of 
such  a  committee  may  avoid  the 
snap-judgments  of  operating  execu¬ 
tives  based  on  breathless  quick 
looks  at  the  day-to-day-post-war 
situation— and  it  may  be  the  means 
of  saving  thousands  of  jobs  and 
lost  selling  opportunities.  From 
the  standpoint  of  a  thrifty  house¬ 
wife,  we  are  canning  or  preserving 
a  supply  of  calm  judgment  and 
good  business  sense  to  keep  us  alive 
in  the  hard  winter  ahead. 

It  must  be  repeated  on  a  large 
scale,  not  only  within  one  company 
but  throughout  industry,  or  it  will 


fail  of  its  objective.  All  I  can  say 
is  that  this  is  what  we  are  doing, 
and  urge,  you  each  in  your  own 
way,  to  do  likewise.  Long  months 
must  be  devoted  to  industrial 
transition  planning,  to  stress  the 
need  for  immediate  attention  to 
the  post-war  challenge  period.  Put¬ 
ting  out  the  fire  is  our  first  and 
most  immediate  job,  but  when  the 
fire  is  out,  let’s  have  the  workmen 
and  the  tools  and  the  materials  at 
hand  for  immediate  rebuilding,  so 
that  this  sizable  American  family 
will  not  have  to  go  without  food 
and  shelter,  so  that  it  will  not  be 
thrown  into  the  lap  of  politics  for 
succor,  so  that  its  purchasing  power 
will  not  be  ravished  by  long  peri¬ 
ods  of  unemployment. 

Our  greatest  danger,  in  our  de¬ 
mocracy,  is  complacency.  Today 
this  complacency  may  be  taking 
the  form  of  war-concentration, 
while  in  the  backs  of  our  minds  we 
are  thinking  ahead  to  the  peace 
only  as  a  period  when  strife  will 
have  ceased  and  things  will  auto¬ 
matically  begin  to  right  themselves. 
Let’s  face  it.  That  is  just  not  true. 
We  have  taken  one  awful  licking 
because  we  relied  on  this  kind  of 
thinking  and  it  would  be  tragic  if 
such  a  thing  were  to  happen  again. 
Not  only  tragic,  but  catastrophic. 


★ 

FURNITURE 

★  OUTSTANDING  O.  P.  A.  news 
of  the  month  for  home  furnishings 
men  was  the  announcement  that 
Mr.  Henderson  was  abandoning  for 
the  time  being  his  plan  to  establish 
price  ceilings  on  furniture  made  of 
wood.  In  explanation  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  said  that  the  upward  trend  in 
prices  had  leveled  off  since  the  plan 
was  first  discussed  on  November  10. 
Furniture  manufacturers  agreed, 
saying  that  the  report  of  proposed 
ceilings  had  affected  January  market 
prospects  very  adversely.  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  said:  “The  next  critical  point 
in  the  furniture  price  situation  will 
occur  at  the  January  market,  when 
new  models  will  be  introduced.  In 
the  meanwhile,  furniture  prices  will 
be  watched  closely  by  my  office. 
Should  it  become  apparent  that 
resumption  of  the  upward  trend  is 
imminent,  a  maximum  schedule  will 
be  issued  based  on  the  price  prevail¬ 
ing  at  the  November  markets.” 


Dr,  Joseph  J,  Kiein:  “preach  and  work  for 

RECOGNITION  OF  A  SANE  TAX  BASIS.  ”• 


I  NEED  not  urge  you  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  alert  to  safeguard  the 
tax  interests  of  your  con¬ 
cerns.  You  should  be  as  zealous 
about  this  matter  as  you  are  about 
promoting  the  sale  of  tax  anticipa¬ 
tion  notes  and  other  federal  securi¬ 
ties,  patriotic  activities  for  which 
you  need  no  commendation  from 
anyone.  How  can  you  best  achieve 
this  safeguard  goal?  Two  ways 
suggest  themselves: 

(1)  Continue  to  master  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  taxation,  a  not  very  inspir¬ 
ing  but  nevertheless  a  necessary 
task. 

(2)  Preach  and  work  for  the 
recognition  of  a  sane  tax  basis.  In 

•Dr.  Joseph  J.  Klein,  tax  authority,  speak¬ 
ing  at  a  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  New 
York  Controllers’  Association. 


these  days  of  ever  higher  taxation, 
it  is  essential  that  income  taxes,  of 
whatever  kind,  variety  and  name, 
be  levied  on  true  net  income.  This 
is  one  way  to  avoid  confiscation. 
You  know  how  wide  may  be  the 
disparity  between  the  artificial  net 
income  of  the  taxing  statute  and 
the  net  income  determined  on  the 
basis  of  sound  accounting  prin¬ 
ciples  consistently  applied.  Many 
factors  are  involved,  but  the  most 
important,  in  the  present  cycle  of 
rising  prices,  is  the  valuation  of 
merchandise  inventory.  Those  of 
you  who  lived  through  previous 
periods  of  inevitable  price  cydes 
will  readily  recall  irreparable  in¬ 
jury  suffered  by  those  who  were 
“caught”  with  high-priced  inven¬ 
tories.  That  some  are  aware  of  the 
danger  is  evidenced  by  their  seek- 


ing  a  solution  in  the  “last-in,  first- 
out”  formula.  I  warn  you  not  to 
put  too  much  faith  in  that  method 
unless  you  can  introduce  it  at  a 
time  when  prices  are  at  or  near 
record  low  levels.  If  the  method  is 
introduced  at  the  present  prevail¬ 
ing  price  levels,  disaster  awaits 
when  inescapable  price  recession 
occurs.  Why  venture  so  far  afield 
when  a  logical,  equitable  and  tried 
remedy  is  already  at  hand:  You 
know  that  what  your  store  needs 
and  what  it  is  entitled  to  is  to  be 
permitted  to  set  up  a  reserve  to 
provide  a  buffer  against  the  cyclical 
shock  on  the  road  ahead.  The 


revenue  statute  recognizes  such 
need  of  reserves  for  bad  debts,  not 
to  mention  depreciation,  depletion 
and  obsolescence.  Insurance  com¬ 
panies  are  permitted  the  use  of 
specified  reserves  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  taxable  income.  A  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  more  general  use  of 
reserves,  consonant  with  sound  ac¬ 
counting  principles  and  especially 
of  inventory  reserves  should  be  in¬ 
stituted,  and  in  this  worthwhile 
endeavor  your  group  should  play  a 
strategic  and  indispensable  part. 
Your  slogan  might  well  be:  “No 
cash  taxes  on  phantom  paper 
profits.” 


Harriet  Etiiott:  “the  problems  of  the  consumer 

-THE  VERY  HEART  OF  THE  DEFENSE  PROGRAM.”* 


By  the  time  this  year  is  out, 
consumers  will  have  paid  out 
for  their  clothing  a  sum  that 
totals  considerably  more  than  the 
six  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars 
that  have  been  appropriated  to 
build  National  Defense  industrial 
facilities.  They  will  have  spent 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of 
seven  and  a  half  billion  dollars  for 
shirts,  socks,  hats,  shoes,  dresses, 
underwear,  coats,  suits,  overalls, 
and  so  on— a  sum  that  is  bigger  by 
five  hundred  million  dollars  than 
the  total  amount  first  appropriated 
to  finance  the  Lend-Lease  Law. 

What  will  consumers  have 
bought  with  their  seven  and  a  half 
billions? 

A  simple  itemization  of  the 
things  they  needed  to  clothe  their 
families  won’t  begin  to  tell  the 
story.  They  will  have  bought  not 
only  dresses,  shirts,  sheets  and 
underwear;  they  will  have  been 
buying  warmth,  wear,  comfort, 
beauty  and  self-respect.  They  will 
have  bought  civilian  strength  and 
morale.  But  this,  too,  is  only  a 
part  of  the  picture. 

With  their  seven  and  a  half  bil¬ 
lions  consumers  will  have  bought 
time— which  is  too  short  now— ma¬ 
chines,  machine  tools,  space  in 
warehouses  and  on  ship  bottoms, 

*Miss  Harriet  Elliott,  Associate  Adminis¬ 
trator,  Office  of  Price  Administration,  in 
charge  of  the  Consumer  Division,  speak- 
iigat  a  meeting  of  the  National  Consumer- 
Retailer  Council,  December  2. 


freight  cars  and  heavy  engines  to 
pull  them,  replacement  parts  for 
weaving  machines,  the  use  of  sew¬ 
ing  machines,  paper  wrapping, 
scarce  dyes,  chemicals  of  limited 
supply,  labor  in  factories  and 
fields,  management  skills— in  a 
w'ord,  they  will  have  bought  the 
use  and  service  of  a  great  section 
of  our  total  economy,  of  our  total 
power  to  produce. 

Each  single  time  a  purchase  is 
made,  each  time  a  replacement  is 
necessary  in  the  consumer’s  ward¬ 
robe,  that  individual  demand  will 
be  felt  with  a  minute  touch 
throughout  our  entire  production 
and  distribution  network.  And  the 
multiplication  of  those  minute  de¬ 
mands  to  a  total  that  must  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  billions,  adds  up  to  a 
demand  load  of  great  proportions. 

If  you  were  to  take  the  priori¬ 
ties  list  of  scarce  materials  prepared 
by  the  Office  of  Production  Man¬ 
agement  and  check  off  on  that  list 
the  materials  that  are  used  in  the 
processing  and  fabricating  of  civi¬ 
lian  clothing,  you  would  very 
quickly  see  that  this  demand  is 
also  a  demand  for  strategic  defense 
materials.  When  consumers  buy 
clothes,  they  are  also  buying  cop¬ 
per,  steel,  aluminum,  wool,  silk, 
p>otash,  burlap,  cadmium,  mercury, 
tin,  kapok,  cobalt,  hides  and  skins 
—to  name  but  a  few  examples. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that,  this  is 
(^Continued  on  page  22) 


O.P.  A.  BUYING  GUIDES 

★  THE  CONSUMER  DIVISION 
of  O.  P.  A.  wants  every  American 
to  sign  the  Consumer  Pledge  for 
Total  Defense.  The  Pledge  empha¬ 
sizes  the  role  that  the  consumer  can 
play  in  the  current  War  Against 
Waste  campaign  to  conserve  strategic 
defense  materials  and  vital  consumer 
goods. 

To  back  up  this  effort,  a  news 
service  to  editors  of  women’s  pages 
has  been  inaugurated.  Its  purpose 
is  to  supply  housewives  with  specific 
information  on  wise  buying  and 
proper  care  of  home  supplies  of  all 
kinds.  As  we  go  to  press  the  O.P.  A. 
releases  have  covered  the  following 
subjects:  Anti-Freezes,  Rayon 
Dresses;  Oil-Fired  Heating  Plants, 
Winter  Coats,  Breads  (home  bak¬ 
ing  is  recommended).  Apples,  and 
Blankets.  Recommendation  to  re¬ 
tailers— make  it  your  business  to  read 
this  buying  information  as  it  is 
released.  You  will  observe  that  some 
of  the  material,  by  specifying  “best 
buys”  in  a  given  grade,  helps  to 
prepare  the  consumer  mind  for 
merchandise  simplification. 

Some  suggestions  given  to  con¬ 
sumers  on  blankets  are  as  follows: 

“For  warmth  and  durability  the 
best  buy  in  a  given  grade  of  wool 
blankets  is  one  having  these  char¬ 
acteristics: 

“Fiber— about  80%  wool,  with  an 
all-wool  filler  and  an  all-cotton  warp. 

“Weight— about  11  to  12  ounces 
per  square  yard,  or  3i4  to 
pounds  for  the  72  by  84  inch  size. 

“Tensile  strength  (resistance  to 
pull)— at  least  15  pounds  per  inch 
in  the  filling  direction,  and  25 
pounds  per  inch  in  the  direction  of 
the  loarp. 

“Shrinkage— not  more  than  5  per 
cent  when  first  cleaned,  and  none 
thereafter. 

“Unfortunately  in  the  absence  of 
adequate  labeling,  you  cannot  de¬ 
termine  for  yourself  if  a  blanket 
measures  up  to  all  these  standards. 
But  don’t  be  backward  about  asking 
the  sales  clerk  for  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  you  need.  If  he  doesn’t  know, 
have  him  ask  somebody  who  does.” 
★ 

SHEETS 

★  STILL  IN  THE  offing  as  we  go 
to  press  is  the  expected  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  price  ceiling  on  sheets. 
Prices  will  be  held  at  a  level  lower 
than  now  current,  according  to  Mr. 
Henderson’s  office,  adding  that  the 
new  ceiling  will  be  “automatically 
adjustable  in  direct  relation  to 
fluctuations  in  raw  single  spot  cotton 
prices.” 
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RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

★  REQUESTS  TO  refrain  from 
advancing  present  prices  of  rubber 
footwear  have  been  sent  by  O.P.A. 
to  27  manufacturers. 

O.P.A.  has  information,  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  said,  indicating  that  rapid 
price  increases  have  taken  place  in 
almost  all  types  of  rubber  footwear 
in  recent  months.  Since  rubber  foot¬ 
wear  is  purchased  in  significant 
quantities  by  low  and  middle  in¬ 
come  groups  of  the  population,  he 
added,  substantial  price  advances 
are  disturbing  to  civilian  morale  and 
contribute  to  inflation.  The  letter 
sent  to  the  manufacturers  disclosed 
that  an  appraisal  of  price  rises  that 
have  occurred  thus  far  is  being 
undertaken  by  O.P.A. 

Rubber  footwear  to  which  the 
request  applies  embraces  all  types 
of  rubber  water-proof  and  canvas- 
rubber-soled  footwear,  including 
sandals  and  specialty  oxfords,  but 
not  leather  or  felt  rubber-soled  shoes. 

Manufacturers  were  asked  to  give 
O.P.A.  advance  notice  of  any  con¬ 
templated  changes  in  their  product 
which  might  alter  its  quality. 

★ 

WASTE  PAPER 
CONSERVATION 

★  COOPERATION  OF  governors 
in  the  various  states  in  impressing 
upon  the  public  the  importance  of 
conserving  waste  paper  as  a  defense 
measure  has  been  asked  by  Leon 
Henderson  in  a  letter  to  state  execu¬ 
tives. 

Mr.  Henderson’s  letter  to  the  gov¬ 
ernors  is  in  line  with  the  OP  A  policy 
of  aiding  in  every  way  possible  the 
conservation  campaign  started  some¬ 
time  ago  by  the  waste  paper  con¬ 
suming  industries.  Mr.  Henderson’s 
action  has  the  approval  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Industrial  Conservation  in 
the  Office  of  Production  Manage¬ 
ment,  which  is  undertaking  a  long 
term  waste  material  conservation 
campaign. 

Four  specific  suggestions  were 
made  to  the  governors: 

{l)—Make  sure  that  all  state  and 
municipal  institutions  and  buildings 
stop  burning  waste  paper  immedi¬ 
ately. 

(2)— Urge  all  state,  county  and 
municipal  authorities  to  put  real 
effort  behind  this  drive. 

(S)—Urge  the  public  in  press  con¬ 
ferences  and  radio  addresses  to  con¬ 
serve  waste  paper. 

(4)— Urge  the  charitable  organi¬ 
zation  and  waste  paper  dealers  in 
each  state  to  put  every  effort  behind 
greater  waste  paper  accumulation. 


[Continued  from  page  21) 
only  another  way  of  saying  that  we 
live  in  a  complex,  highly  in¬ 
tegrated,  industrial  society.  This  is 
only  saying  that  we  cannot  con¬ 
sider  any  production  apart  from 
defense  production.  And  I  further 
realize,  that  what  I  am  saying  to 
you,  in  the  textile  manufacturing 
and  distributing  industry,  is  exact¬ 
ly  what  could  be  said  to  any  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  country. 

*  *  * 

There  are  no  grounds  today  on 
which  we  can  justify  an  avoidable 
waste  of  economic  energy.  This  is 
a  war  of  production.  We  all  know 
that.  And  any  practices  or  policies 
that  wastefully  use  any  part  of  our 
power  to  produce  must  be  named 
for  what  they  are— sabotage  of  the 
nation’s  effort  to  achieve  defense 
against  Nazi  military  and  economic 
aggression. 

It  is  this  urgent  need  to  elimi¬ 
nate  waste,  to  avoid  the  loss  of  eco¬ 
nomic  energy,  that  has  thrown  the 
problems  of  the  consumer  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  defense  program. 


There  is  no  way  that  I  know  of 
to  count,  in  either  dollars  or  tons, 
the  losses  that  waste  thoughtlessly 
promote  but  no  one  would  deny 
that  its  totals  could  run  disastrous¬ 
ly  high.  And  remember,  in  this 
national  emergency  something 
more  than  an  individual  mishap  is 
at  stake,  w'hen  a  shirt  shrinks,  a 
sheet  splits,  or  a  dress  fades,  before 
it  has  given  its  due  of  service  to  its 
buyer.  That  something  more  is  a 
needless  multiplication  of  de¬ 
mands  on  our  total  national  re¬ 
sources. 

In  the  sum  total  of  their  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  individual  consum¬ 
ers  hold  the  greatest  outstanding 
claim  against  national  resources. 
Through  a  careless,  w'asteful  or  un¬ 
intelligent  exercise  of  this  power, 
the  consuming  public  could  irre¬ 
parably  hamper  national  defense 
building.  We  in  the  Consumer 
Division  are  doing  all  that  we  can 
to  prevent  this  source  of  waste 
from  depleting  our  economic 
energy  and  I  want  to  ask  and  urge 
that  you  here  join  with  us  in  this 
task. 


Q.  Forrest  Walker:  “certainly  no  extreme  pessi¬ 
mism  TOWARD  RETAIL  SALES  PROSPECTS  IS  CURRENTLY 


WARRANTED.’’* 

IN  any  analysis  of  the  impact  of 
priority  restrictions  upon  retail 
trade  it  is  imptortant  not  to  be 
thrown  off  balance.  A  return  to 
more  normal  levels  in  these  lines 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  singu¬ 
larly  depressing  development.  To 
the  extent  that  consumer  demand 
for  durable  goods  remains  unsatis¬ 
fied,  we  shall  be  creating  a  vacuum 
to  be  filled  in  more  normal  times. 
Moreover,  existing  stocks  seem  to 
warrant  some  belief  in  the  fact  that 
the  necessary  transitional  process 
will  not  be  too  great  a  shock  to  the 
economy;  and  defense  production, 
ably  directed,  should  permit  steady 
progress  in  economic  adjustment  to 
the  new  conditions.  The  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  task  ahead,  despite  the 
progress  already  made,  provide 
some  basis  for  belief  that  transition 
will  not  be  too  rapid. 

•Q.  Forrest  Walker,  Economist,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  speaking  at  a  meeting 
of  the  New  York  Society  of  Security 
Analysts,  November  27. 


Many  extravagant  notions  pre¬ 
vail  about  the  effect  of  projected 
defense  plans  upon  the  trend  of 
department  store  sales.  Major  ap¬ 
pliances  sales  represent  only  about 
1.6  per  cent  of  the  net  sales  of 
larger  stores;  miscellaneous  house- 
wares,  5.5  j>er  cent;  radios,  0.8  per 
cent;  and  lamps  about  0.7  per  cent. 
These  groups  aggregate  about  8.6 
per  cent  of  total  sales;  but  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  this  total  repre¬ 
sents  items  not  immediately  af¬ 
fected  by  the  defense  program. 
With  some  exceptions,  stocks  on 
hand  in  stores,  in  intermediate 
channels  and  in  factory  warehouses 
will  provide  for  substantial  con¬ 
sumer  demand  for  some  months  to 
come.  To  a  certain  extent,  unsatis¬ 
fied  consumer  demand  for  these 
types  of  durable  goods  will  spill 
over  into  “soft”  lines.  Certainly  no 
extreme  pessimism  toward  retail 
sales  prospects  is  currently  war¬ 
ranted  on  this  score. 

While  national  income  figures 
are  frequently  accorded  more  pro- 
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found  economic  acceptance  than 
these  estimates  warrant,  it  is  signi¬ 
ficant  that  in  World  War  I,  nation¬ 
al  income  in  current  dollars  rose 
rapidly,  and  when  adjusted  for  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  the  per 
capita  income  rose  moderately. 
There  is  danger  in  comparisons  of 
this  type,  but  still  there  is  some 
basis  for  the  belief  that  the  process 
may  be  repeated  in  the  present 
emergency.  Since  retail  sales  are 
normally  between  50  and  60  per 
cent  of  national  income  payments, 
the  prospect  of  rising  national  in¬ 
come  suggests  a  rising  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  of  retail  sales. 

Effect  of  Income  Taxes 

It  is  said  that  rising  income  taxes 
will  make  drastic  inroads  upon 
consumer  income.  In  indivitlual 
cases  stringent  curtailment  of  con¬ 
sumption  expenditures  will  doubt¬ 
less  occur,  but  in  the  aggregate  the 
additional  taxes  that  our  Govern¬ 
ment  will  collect  will  not  be  re¬ 
tained  in  the  public  treasury.  The 
new  diversions  from  the  stream  of 
income  will  be  immediately  spent 
and  returned  again  to  circulation. 
Moreover,  the  program  contem¬ 
plates  vast  additional  expenditures 
financed  by  borrowing.  The  larg¬ 


est  part  of  these  expenditures  will 
also  be  for  direct  and  indirect 
labor.  There  has  never  been  a 
wholly  adequate  explanation  of  the 
net  effects  of  heavy  income  taxes 
upon  the  flow  of  income.  The 
most  serious  effects  are  the  shifts  in 
income  receipts  by  consumers  and 
the  imposition  of  tremendous  bur¬ 
dens  upon  the  fixed  income  groups 
who  generally  have  scant  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  collect  any  part  of  new 
distribution  of  dollar  income. 
Whatever  may  be  said  for  these 
forms  of  financial  shock  therapy, 
it  seems  clear  that  our  whole 
philosophy  of  taxation  as  a  means 
of  economic  control  needs  a  rigor¬ 
ous  re-examination.  And  that  is  a 
question  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
review. 

If  we  can  agree  that  dollar  na¬ 
tional  income  will  continue  to  rise 
and  that  retail  sales  w’ill  amount  to 
substantially  more  than  one-half  of 
this  total,  our  next  problem  is  the 
incidence  of  taxation  on  the  in¬ 
come  groups  who  will  be  the  chief 
beneficiaries  of  public  expendi¬ 
tures.  Over  60  per  cent  of  family 
income  falls  in  the  groups  who  re¬ 
ceive  less  than  $3,000  p)er  year.  In 
1918,  the  income  tax  on  such  an 
income  of  a  married  person  with 


no  dependents  was  $60,  and  under 
the  present  law  it  is  $98.  The  dif¬ 
ference  amounts  to  $38  or  about  72 
cents  per  week.  On  a  net  income 
of  $5,000  with  the  same  marital 
and  dependent  status,  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  $143  or  about  $2.75  per 
week.  As  the  vast  bulk  of  con¬ 
sumer  expenditures  at  retail  is  by 
families  in  the  modest  income 
groups,  it  seems  clear  that  the  new 
tax  burdens  will  not  do  more  than 
cause  some  transitory  check  upon 
the  rising  dollar  volume  of  total 
retail  trade. 

Shift  of  Buying  Power 

The  present  rise  in  the  standard 
measures  of  the  cost  of  living  is 
moderate  in  amount.  A  substan¬ 
tial  further  rise  would  doubtless 
stimulate  a  considerable  shifting  of 
consumer  demand  from  higher  to 
lower  price  categories  and  from 
luxuries  and  semi-luxuries  to  neces¬ 
sities.  Disproportionate  rises  in 
rents  would,  of  course,  disturb  the 
equilibrium.  But  generally,  a  ris¬ 
ing  cost  of  living  means  that  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  the  rise  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  food  and  clothing  and 
similar  items  that  retailers  sell.  It 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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Consumer  Credit  and  the  Mounting  Crisis 
of  National  Emergency 

By  J.  Anton  H  agios 
Manager,  Credit  Management  Division 

A  warning  to  credit  managers  to  keep  close  check  on 
accounts  likely  to  be  affected  by  priorities,  unemploy¬ 
ment,  and  other  observations  on  the  credit  situation 


IN  1942  the  retail  credit  mana¬ 
ger’s  skill  and  ingenuity  will  be 
tested  to  the  utmost.  He  will 
be  beset  by  problems  which  will 
make  his  expierience  with  the  first 
World  War  and  the  1929  crash 
seem  trifling  by  comparison. 

Fortunately,  the  danger  signals 
are  hoisted,  at  least  as  far  as  two 
of  his  most  important  problems  are 
concerned.  These  happen  to  be  the 
threatening  problem  of  priorities 
unemployment,  and  second,  the 
heaviest  tax  burden  ever  faced  by 
the  American  consumer.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  both  of  these 
problems  will  affect  retail  sales  but 
their  impact  will  be  even  greater 
on  retail  collections. 

Credit  Problems  in  Layoffs 
It  is  now  quite  probable  that 
when  priority  unemployment 
reaches  its  peak,  one  out  of  every 
ten  men  now  employed  will  be  out 
of  a  job  and  no  one  knows  for  how 
long.  Automobile  production  has 
already  been  curtailed  by  50%  and 
there  is  serious  talk  in  Washington 
of  cutting  out  the  production  of 
private  motor  cars  altogether  if  the 
need  for  such  action  arises  next 
year. 

As  defense  activity  is  stepped 
into  high  gear,  the  list  of  commodi¬ 
ties  under  priority  control  is 
lengthening.  Refrigerators,  wash¬ 
ing  machines,  household  electrical 
equipment  and  other  consumers’ 
durable  goods  are  in  the  same 
[josition  as  automobiles  and  some 
of  them  have  already  been  re¬ 
quired,  and  others  will  be  required 
similarly  to  curtail  their  produc¬ 
tion.  They  all  use  copper,  steel, 
aluminum,  nickel,  zinc,  chromium, 
and  other  materials  which  are 
needed  for  armaments  in  increas¬ 
ing  quantities. 

With  all  the  ingenuity  of  Ameri¬ 


can  industry,  there  is  a  limit,  in 
my  opinion,  to  the  extent  to  which 
substitutes  in  these  metals  can  be 
employed,  for  some  of  the  alter¬ 
nates  such  as  plastics  are  becoming 
scarce  and  certain  basic  materials 
of  which  plastics  are  made  have 
been  added  to  the  priority  list. 

A  government  economist  warned 
the  House  Committee  on  Migra¬ 
tory  Labor,  only  a  few  days  ago, 
that  “there  seems  to  be  no  basis  for 
the  optimistic  view  that  restrictions 
on  materials  will  be  lightened  and 
that  the  dislocation  in  non-defense 
employment  will  be  reduced  after 
the  first  of  the  year.’’  He  said  there 
is  little  reason  to  expect  a  lessening 
of  the  priorities  unemployment 
either  in  the  Spring  or  early  Sum¬ 
mer  next  year.  Couple  this  state¬ 
ment  with  one  made  a  little  earlier 
by  Leon  Henderson  to  the  effect 
that  from  three  to  five  million  men 
will  be  affected  by  priorities  un¬ 
employment  next  year,  and  you  get 
a  better  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  problem  for  the  retail  credit 
executive  if  and  when  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  the  accounts  on 
his  books  will  be  affected  thereby. 

Unemployment  Already  Serious 

Although  it  will  have  no  direct 
bearing  on  the  problem  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  I  ought  to  mention  that  on 
top  of  this  threatening  situation, 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
reported  a  total  of  4,470,000  still 
unemployed  in  August  despite  the 
apparent  defense  boom. 

Now  this  problem  of  priorities 
unemployment  is  not  just  around 
the  corner.  Its  impact  has  already 
been  felt  in  many  places.  Over 
700,000  persons  were  laid  off  be¬ 
tween  August  and  September  due 
to  material  shortages.  By  next 
January,  115,000  automobile  work¬ 
ers  are  scheduled  to  lose  their  jobs 


in  Michigan.  The  refrigerator  in¬ 
dustry  will  have  to  drop  17,000 
men  and  the  laundry  equipment 
industry  has  reported  a  figure  of 
13,500  layoffs  to  come, 

Evansville,  Indiana,  for  instance, 
will  suffer  2,000  casualties  alone 
from  priorities  disruptions.  In 
Ohio,  600,000  will  be  laid  off  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  months.  With  the 
exception  of  all-out  defense  pro¬ 
duction  centers,  where  many  lay¬ 
offs  will  be  absorbed  as  fast  as 
possible,  this  problem  will,  from 
now  on,  loom  increasingly  larger 
and  on  a  nation-wide  horizon.  It 
is,  therefore,  very  definitely  one 
which  will  create  a  headache  for 
the  Credit  Manager  unless  he  con¬ 
siders  it  in  evolving  his  policy  for 
the  next  few  months.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  he  will  do  well  to  watch 
closely  all  the  priorities  news 
emanating  from  Washington.  We 
shall  do  our  part  to  keep  him  in¬ 
formed  as  much  in  advance  as 
possible  as  to  what  lines  of  manu¬ 
facture  and  what  geographic  areas 
will  be  affected  as  time  goes  on. 
But  that  should  not  stop  him  from 
going  out  on  his  own  and  ascertain¬ 
ing  through  his  credit  bureau  or 
through  his  merchants’  association, 
any  impending  threats  to  some  of 
the  industries  in  his  own  city. 

Both  the  Credit  Manager  and 
the  Credit  Bureau  Manager  will 
do  well  to  develop,  from  now  on, 
better  occupational  classifications 
for  all  accounts  in  their  files  which 
will  help  them  to  weed  out  or  flag 
for  special  attention  all  accounts 
potentially  subject  to  priority  un¬ 
employment. 

Taxes  on  Income 

The  second  most  important 
problem  will,  no  doubt,  arise  as  a 
result  of  the  impact  of  the  new 
tax  bill  just  passed  by  Congress. 
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This  .irticle  consists  of  excerpts  front  addresses  made  by  Mr.  Hagios  on  a  recent  speaking  tour.  Shown 
above,  at  a  Louisville,  Ky.  meeting  are:  Carson  L.  Bard.  General  Manager,  Credit  Rating  Co.,  J.  Hardin 
Ward.  President  Credit  Rating  Co.,  Roy  H.  Weinedel,  President  Retail  Credit  Managers’  .Ass<Kiation, 
J.  Anton  Hagios,  S.  J.  Schneider,  Manager  Louisville  Credit  Men’s  .Association,  and  Miss  Madge  Hawkins, 
President  Credit  Women’s  Breakfast  Clubs. 


The  Revenue  Law  enacted  in  Sep¬ 
tember  has  brought  the  people  of 
the  United  States  one  step  closer 
to  the  point  where  they  must  actu¬ 
ally  assume  a  direct  financial  bur¬ 
den  of  the  defense  program.  This 
is  as  it  should  be. 

The  country  is  now  confronted 
with  the  heaviest  tax  load  in  its 
history.  In  fact,  if  U.  S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  figures  can  be  taken 
as  correct,  our  load  will  be  heavier 
than  that  of  Great  Britain,  which 
you  must  remember,  is  at  war. 

This  year,  American  per  capita 
taxes  are  reported  to  be  $168  as 
against  $165  in  England.  Next 
year,  our  tax  is  expected  to  climb 
to  $180  per  capita  while  the  Eng¬ 
lish  will  run  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $173. 

Yet,  our  tax  revenue  next  year 
will  fall  short  of  measuring  the  cur¬ 
rent  money  cost  of  re-armament. 

The  new  act  was  originally  de¬ 
signed  to  lift  the  government’s 
revenue  to  the  equivalent  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  anticipated  expendi¬ 
tures,  but  in  the  meantime  the 
sale  of  prospective  defense  costs 
has  risen.  The  currently  indicated 
total  of  federal,  state  and  local 
taxes  will  amount  to  approximately 
25%  of  the  estimated  national  in¬ 
come. 

Inexperienced  Taxpayers 

The  most  significant  feature  to 
credit  men  of  the  next  tax  law  is 
its  broadening  of  the  base  which 
now  requires  that  every  single  per¬ 
son  earning  $750  or  more  pays  a 
tax,  and  that  every  married  person 
earning  $1,500  or  more  has  to  pay 
a  tax.  From  a  standpoint  of  the 
number  of  people  affected,  I  might 
cite  the  following  figures: 

This  year,  roughly  8  million 
people  paid  income  taxes.  As  a 
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result  of  the  new  bill  this  figure  previously  paid  taxes— that  is,  our 
will  be  stepped  up  to  13  million,  charge  customers  —  which  will 
200  thousand.  In  other  words,  the  create,  unquestionably,  new  prob- 
change  w’ill  almost  double  the  lems  as  far  as  department  store 
number  of  persons  paying  income  collections  during  the  months  im- 
taxes.  It  is  important,  however,  to  mediately  following  tax  collection 
note  that  the  contribution  of  the  dates  is  concerned, 
new'  taxpayers  to  the  increase  in  Retail  credit  managers  will  be 
revenue  resulting  from  the  reduc-  wise,  however,  not  to  let  the  lower 
tion  of  exemptions,  will  be  com-  income  bracket  customers  load  up 
paratively  small.  By  far  the  greater  to  the  hilt  on  installment  purchases 
part  of  the  additional  amount  will  during  the  remainder  of  this  year 
be  contributed  by  those  who  have  and  the  early  part  of  next  year 

because  on  March  15th  there  will 
|i  il  come  a  day  of  reckoning  which, 

in  my  opinion,  will  rudely  jolt  and 
iqjset  many  a  long-established 
.American  family  budget. 

Watching  your  credit  limits  and 
getting  up  to  date  credit  reports, 
and  using  more  and  more  reports 
to  assist  you  in  your  collection 
work,  is  the  best  advice  I  can  give 
you  at  this  date,  if  you  wish  to 
maintain  the  goodwill  of  many  of 
your  accounts  which  you  have  cul¬ 
tivated  over  the  years  at  consider¬ 
able  expense  to  your  store. 

Licensing  and  Other  Aspects 
of  Regulation  W 

In  discussing  the  implications  of 
the  new  federal  control  of  con¬ 
sumer  credit  through  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  I  cannot  think  of 
anything  more  inqxtrtant  to  stress 
than  the  subject  of  licensing,— a 
point  the  significance  of  which  has 
not  yet  been  grasped  by  many  re¬ 
tailers. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  has  never  lost  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  speak  its  mind  on  the 
subject  of  licensing.  AVhen  the 
new'  draft  of  a  Uniform  Condition¬ 
al  Sales  bill,  proposed  by  the  Rus¬ 
sell  Sage  Foundation,  was  first  sub¬ 
mitted  to  us,  we  objected  to  it 
(Continued  on  page  66) 


The  January  BULLETIN 

WATCH  for  the  cover 
of  the  January,  1942 
Bulletin,  the  Convention 
issue!  It  will  bring  you  a 
fine  art  print,  an  original 
color  lithograph  draw'n  by 
Russell  T.  Limbach,  an 
American  artist  and  li¬ 
thographer  of  considerable 
repute,  whose  works  are  to 
be  found  in  the  permanent 
collections  of  a  ntimber  of 
noted  museums.  To  our 
knowledge,  this  will  be  the 
first  time  that  an  original 
color  lithogp'aph  has  ever 
been  used  as  a  magazine 
cover.  Mr.  Limbach  is  now 
engaged  in  drawing  his  de¬ 
sign  directly  on  the  plates, 
using  one  plate  for  each 
color.  These  plates  w'ill 
then  go  to  the  cooperative 
group  of  artists,  of  which 
Mr.  Limbach  is  a  member, 
who  will  produce  the  print 
by  a  patented  lithographic 
process  perfected  by  Albert 
Carman  and  Jean  Chariot, 
both  well-known  contem¬ 
porary  artists.  Watch  for  it! 


)unts 
f  un- 


IOn  percale . . .  That’s  how  Mrs.  America  I94i 
■  wants  to  sleep.  And  that’s  how  she’s  going  to 
sleep. 

You’ll  have  to  look  far  and  wide  to  find  a  buys 
who’ll  deny  that  percale  has  assumed  a  positioa 
of  major  importance  in  the  sheet  industry.  That 
Cannon  has  created  a  brand  new  kind  of  busines 
for  the  sheet  department. 


3  1942  is  rosy  I  Cannon  Percale  Sheets  will  be  more  in  de- 
■  mand  in  1942  than  ever  before! 

Cannon  is  creating  that  demand  with  advertising.  In  addition  to 
regular  full-page,  monthly  ads,  Cannon  will  burst  forth  with  a 
terrific  double-page  spread  in  January*. . .  .\n  ad  that  will  send 
more  and  more  women  into  your  store  demanding  Cannon  Per¬ 
cale  Sheets. 

Cannon  has  taken  definite  steps,  through  the  elimination  of  its 
72  X  72  Heavy  Duty  Muslin  sheet,  to  provide  additional  looms 
to  meet  this  increased  demand  for  Cannon  Percale  Sheets.  By 
doing  this.  Cannon  fully  expects  to  supply  Cannon  Percale  Sheets 
in  quantities  that  will  permit  you  to  promote  them  with  vigor. 

So,  if  you’ve  ever  pushed  Cannon  Percale  before . . .  double  your 
efforts  in  1942!  .\nd  if  you’ve  never  promoted  Cannon  Percale 
before— here’s  an  opportunity  that’s  pure  gold! 


Lean  on  Cannon  Percale  I  When  you  promote  Cannon  Per¬ 
cale  you’re  not  only  building  volume 


increasingly  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  your  department— you’re  building  for  the  future. 

Because  percale  is  here  to  stay.  It’s  a  wanted  item.  The  fantastic 
increase  in  volume— the  amazing  progress  Cannon  Percale  Sheets 
have  made  over  a  short  space  of  time— testifies  to  that.  It’s  a  “style” 
item  that  women  are  beginning  to  look  upon  as  a  necessity.  With 
Cannon  Percale,  you’ll  get  a  higher  unit  of  sale.  .And  come  normality, 


This  January  doiihle-pagt 
spread  will  run  in  Lift, 
Good  Housekeeping  and 
American  Ilome—reaclung 
more  than  10,000,000 
American  families. 
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2  And  hundreds  of  buyers  will  tell  you  from 
•  experience  that,  thanks  to  Cannon’s  steady 
barrage  of  full-page,  every  month,  month-after¬ 
month  advertising,  the  words  Cannon  and  Percale 
have  become  practically  sjTionymous  in  women’s 
minds. 

.\nd  Cannon  is  going  to  go  right  on  doing  that 
kind  of  advertising  in  194i2! 


Send  for  the  effective  promotional  helps  we’ve 
lined  up  for  you  to  help  promote  your  January 


Reprints  of  the  January  double-page 
spread. 


Counter  card  to  hold  the  folded  ads. 


spaper  mats. 


CANNON 


Radio  commercials. 


Made  by  the  makers  of  Cannon  Towels, 

Muslin  Sheets,  Blankets,  and  Hosiery 

Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  70  Worth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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few  Market  Of>eiis  Up  in  Uniforms 
and  Work  Clothes  for  Women 


Manufacturers  and  three  units:  the  newly  created  and  garden.  Thei 

stores  are  analyzing  the  groups  of  civilian  defense  workers  sleeves,  flapping 

market  for  new  types  of  who  will  wear  uniforms;  the  fasteners  hold 

uniforms  and  work  clothes  re-  women  who  are  expected  to  re-  around  the  ankle) 

quired  by  women  engaged  in  de-  place  -men  in  large  numbers  in  These  work  cloth 

fense  activities.  Some  stores  have  farm  work;  and  the  women  who  into  the  simplifyii 

already  launched  promotions  on  are  swarming  into  defense  indus-  campaign  w'hich 

this  theme.  tries,  and  who  are  replacing  men  way  in  relation  to 

The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  in  non-defense  plants.  The  Department 

of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  The  third  group,  of  women  in  designs  are  attrac 

having  provided  designs  for  work  industry,  appears  to  offer  the  most  are  comfortable  a 

clothes  (two  of  them  are  illus-  important  possibilities.  Favored  many  a  woman  w 

trated  on  this  page) ,  a  number  of  types  of  work  clothes  are  coveralls,  inside  of  a  fact 

mills  manufacturing  cotton  cloths  slacks  and  jackets,  slacks  and  breathe  a  sigh  of 

suitable  for  the  purpose  are  featur-  blouse,  jumper  slacks  suit  with  house  dresses  and 

ing  recommended  fabrics.  In  a  extra  blouse,  culottes,  mechanics’  are  not  all  be-ruff 

survey  made  by  Sanforized,  the  suits,  shower-proof  suits  for  out-  sied.  (Coi 

market  is  analyzed  as  consisting  of  door  wear,  coverall  and  utility 

aprons. 

I'he  Sanforized  report  says:  “The  _ 

.  .. .  .  main  requirements  are  simplicity  ^|H|||||||||||||||H 

iof  design,  washability,  practicality 

serviceability.  There  should 
lie  no  excess  to  catch  in 

machinery,  yet  the  garment 
be  styled  to  give  full  freedom  of 
action.  Slacks  and  coveralls  must 
fit  snugly  around  ankles  to  keep  1 

them  from  catching  on  objects  or 
dragging  in  the  dirt.  The  fabric 
be  sturdy  and  non-trans- 
parent  but  too  heavy— not 

heavy  as  men’s  work  clothing.  It 

will  be  subject  to  of  launder- 
ing  so  it  must  be  color-fast  and 
treated  to  prevent  shrinkage.’’ 

These  are  the  clothes  women  will 
be  wanting  for 

?  jobs.  In  some  stores  uniform  de- 

jr  partments  are  stocking  them, 

others  the  sports  shops, 
others  separate  departments 
been  or  will  be  established. 


General  Demand  Foreseen 

Every  merchandiser  who  dis¬ 
cusses  the  possibilities  of  the  new' 
types  of  working  outfits  is  certain 
of  one  thing— that  their  usability 
w'ill  not  be  confined  to  jobs  out¬ 
side  the  home.  They  represent, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  design, 
the  first  serious  step  forward  in 
women’s  working  clothes  since  the 
hoover  apron,  and  it  seems  inevit¬ 
able  that  many  women  will  want 
them  for  work  around  the  house 


Jumper  dress  knd  short-sleeved 
blouse  of  a  type  suitable  for  indoor 
work  not  around  machinery. 


Close-fitting  waistline  to  keep  blouse 
from  pulling  out;  clips  to  keep  slacks 
from  flapping  at  ankles. 
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Jp^aer’s 

LE  GANT 


Your  Le  Gant 
Stretches  with  your  body 


Standing 


Bending 


- -± 


To  fit  comfortably,  stay  in  place 
and  control  the  figure,  your  corset 
must  be  able  to  stretch  like  a  sec¬ 
ond  skin,  and  always  come  back 
to  its  original  shape. 

That’s  what  Warner’s  Le  Gant 
girdles  and  corselettes  will  do, 
thanks  to  Woven  “Youthlastic,” 
“TwoWay-OneWay,”  “Veil  of 
Youth”and  other  Warner  features. 

'  Reg  U  S  Pot  Off 

THE  WARNER  BROTHERS  CO. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

New  York  Chicago  Son  Francisco 

In  Canada;  Parisian  Corset  Mfg.  Co  ,  Quebec 


During  the  Spring  of  1942  Warner’s  Le  Gant  and  Warner’s  Brassieres  will  be 
advertised  more  frequently  and  to  more  readers  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  than  for  any  previous  season.  This  advertising  will  commence  in  February. 
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1942  —  The  Picture  Outlined 

By  Pearl  Berry 

W  E  started  out  this  season  to  do  the  rounds  of  corset  showrooms  with 
brow  creased  and  a  “worry  wart”  feeling  that  we  would  have  a  tough 
time  getting  a  style  story  from  press  previews.  What  with  talk  of  priorities, 
the  advanced  opening  date  and  curtailed  lines  we  only  hoped  we  would 
get  a  smidgin  of  news  here  and  there.  But— we  didn’t  count  enough  on 
the  resourcefulness  of  the  industry. 

We  found  most  manufacturers  enthusiastic  about  the  advanced  opening 
week  of  December  1st.  Showrooms  will  be  shined  up  and  lines  ready  for 
showing  on  that  date.  We  believe  manufacturers  when  they  say  that  it  has 
not  been  easy  to  get  their  lines  in  order  on  a  date  one  month  advanced 
ahead  of  seasons  past.  This  incident  may  give  you  an  example  of  what  has 
happened  in  the  preparation  of  many  lines.  A  designer  showed  us  one 
number  that  was  to  be  in  the  $48  group,  which,  when  first  designed  and 
its  cost  figured  seemed  all  right,  but  three  weeks  later  when  it  came  back 
from  the  factory  for  a  recheck  of  costs  it  figured  $54.  In  such  cases  if  there 
is  need  for  such  a  garment  in  the  line  at  the  $48  price,  it  must  be  redesigned 
and  substitutions  made  which  would  give  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
figure  controlling  quality.  But  such  setbacks  seems  not  to  have  dampened 
the  feeling  of  optimism  around  showrooms. 

From  a  style  standpoint  we  got  lots  of  good  news  for  you.  Most  of 
it  centers  around  nylon,  and  the  splendid  developments  that  have  taken 
place  in,  the  handling  of  that  fabric  in  the  approximate  year  it  has  been 
used  in  foundation  garments.  It’s  something  about  which  we  can  definitely 
be  proud.  Many  makers  of  corsets  and  brassieres  are  so  encouraged  by  the 
acceptance  of  nylon  by  larger  figures  that  they  are  offering  almost  gossamer 
garments  for  that  type.  We  hear  that  it  has  not  been  an  easy  job  for 
operators  on  this  fabric  to  change  over  from  heavier  fabrics;  that  nylon 
taffeta  and  marquisette  requires  a  particularly  deft  hand  to  get  the  most 
out  of  it.  The  new  nylon  satin  is  firmer  to  handle  and  is  appearing  in 
many  lines  especially  in  numbers  for  average  and  full  figures  for  that 
delightful  luxury  lingerie  effect.  It  is  the  belief  of  many  of  our  top  stylists 
that  this  coming  season  will  see  a  demand  for  tailored  outerwear  and 
frivolous  underthings,  a  trend  we  witnessed  during  the  last  war.  A  few 
houses  are  showing  figured  nylon  taffeta  in  self  color.  Nylon  elastics  and 
garters  are  incorporated  in  some  garments  and  nylon  marquisette  bras 
appear  in  place  of  former  laces  in  many  foundations. 

Spotting  a  few  highlights  here  and  there,  we  mention  the  white  lace 
that  Warner  Brothers  is  putting  in  some  of  their  corselettes,  that  is,  on 
both  their  crystal  pink  and  black.  Black  nylon,  by  the  way,  is  seen  in  a  few 
spring  lines  because,  we  are  told,  it  is  believed  that  many  busy  defense 
workers  will  be  wearing  dark  clothes  and  will  welcome  corresponding  dark 
underthings.  In  the  Crown  Corset  line  there  is  a  girdle  that  is  especially 
nice  that  is  made  of  rayon  brocade  with  four  panels  of  French-faced  elastic, 
plush  faced  and  Talon  fastened,  that  is  priced  at  $45  per  dozen.  A  new 

Note:  This  section  of  The  Bui.i.etin,  covering  Decemlrer  corset  showings,  was  printed  separately  and  mailed  to  corset 
department  readers  toward  the  end  of  Novemlrer.  It  is  included  here  for  permanent  reference. 


nylon  marquisette  bra  is  being  brought  out  by  Maiden  Form  that  has  a 
double  6  inch  band.  It  is  an  Allo-Ette  and  sells  for  $21.  Flexees  are 
highlighting  a  Super  Control  garment  of  double  nylon  taffeta  as  a  $15 
retailer. 

Carter’s  have  divided  their  line  into  two  groups.  One  consists  only 
of  those  fabrics  and  styles  which  have  proven  definitely  outstanding  and 
which  in  many  instances  have  been  stepped  up  and  improved.  The  other 
comprises  a  comprehensive  group  of  styles  and  fabrics  which  a  nation  wide 
survey  indicated  would  best  supplement  various  numbers  included  in  the 
first  group.  Rite  Form  have  lightened  their  fabrics  for  garments  for  the 
fuller  figure  and  feature  nylon.  Nylon  is  being  used  for  some  of  the  P.  N. 
Practical  Front  garments  of  I.  Newman.  Bien  Jolie  is  getting  out  a  new 
monthly  bulletin  of  news  and  sales  suggestions  that  is  really  good.  Strouse, 
Adler  are  increasing  their  nylon  numbers  in  a  range  from  $5  to  $20. 

An  attractive  new  display  card  is  offered  by  Royal  Worcester  for  their 
“Miss  Liberty”  which  shows  a  figure  posed  on  a  world  globe  showing  North 
and  South  America.  Dealer  helps  by  Munsingwear  include  the  continuance 
of  their  “Prize  Package”  plan  which  will  include  national  advertising, 
proofs,  display  cards,  dealer  tie-in  mats,  suggested  radio  copy,  window  and 
interior  displays,  sales  training  reminders,  interdepartmental  promotional 
tips  and  statement  enclosures.  Coin  dotted  nylon  is  featured  by  Lily  of 
France.  Front  Talon  closings  are  featured  by  Standard  Corset  in  their 
Lady  Hamilton  line. 

Poirette  is  putting  in  deeper  gores  at  the  front  bottoms  of  garments. 
Their  biaband  continues  all-important  in  the  line.  Poix  has  a  new  spreading 
gore  in  their  bras  which  offers  good  support  and  a  controlled  natural  line. 
Believing  that  most  display  managers  shy  at  corset  windows  because  the 
merchandise  is  not  easy  to  deal  with,  Formfit  offers  suggestions  throng 
various  media.  Layouts  captioned,  for  example  “In  jewels  it’s  brillance— in 
foundations  it’s  fit.”  And  “In  perfume  it’s  scent— in  foundations  it’s  fit.” 

Kleinert  is  offering  an  entirely  new  line  for  corset  departments  featur¬ 
ing  nylon  in  plain  and  flowered  effects  with  various  elastics.  Their  new 
and  improved  bust  line  offers  firm  uplift  and  boning  appears  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  in  the  past. 

We  have  asked  many  manufacturers  to  give  us  a  straight  from  the 
shoulder  opinion  about  what  they  think  the  coming  season  promises  in  the 
way  of  business.  Of  course  we  got  the  usual  optimistic  statement  but 
tempered  with  some  pessimism  about  the  steel  situation.  Boiled  down,  we 
think  the  following  statement  pretty  well  interprets  the  general  feeling: 

“We  sincerely  believe  that  this  is  a  time  when  quality  is  even  more 
important  than  it  ever  was  before.  We  have  always  gone  out  of  our  way 
to  assure  a  high  standard  of  quality  for  every  garment  bearing  our  label. 
At  a  time  when  materials  are  hard  to  secure  it  is  not  easy  to  live  up  to  this 
standard.  But  whether  it  is  easy  or  not— we  feel  that  today  every  piece  of 
material  has  to  wear  better  and  last  longer  than  ever  before,  because  none 
of  us  today  can  afford  waste.  No  finished  product  is  worth  the  labor  in¬ 
vested  in  it  if  the  product  is  short  lived  ...  in  other  words  if  it  lacks  quality. 
These  thoughts  were  foremost  in  the  minds  of  our  designers  when  our  new 
line  was  created.” 


^elts 


Made  by 


CROWN  CORSET  COMPANY 

295  Fifth  Avenue  •  New  York,  N.  Y. 


December,  1941 


STYLE  977 


A  13-inch  corset-brassiere  combina¬ 
tion  with  under-belt;  mode  of  fig¬ 
ured  rayon  batiste,  jersey  top,  dou¬ 
ble  side  panels  of  elastic,  six  hose 
supporters;  well  boned;  sizes  34  to 
48.  $22.50  per  dozen. 
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You  will  find  all  of  us  here  ready  and  eager  to  show  you  hospitality  and  to  help  you  with  the 


shaping  up  of  your  plans  for  the  forthcoming  Spring  season.  However,  since  Maiden  Form's  line  already 


contains  such  a  complete  selection  of  designs  for  every  figure  ^  type  and  since  the  demand  for  them  is  so  very 


great  at  this  time  —  we  will  show  you  only  one  new  development:  a  6^  inch -banded  Marquisette -Nylon 


*  "Alio  -  Ette”  brassiere,  created  to  round  out  the  Nylon  series.  Otherwise,  we  are  concentrating  all  our  efforts  on 


turning  out  the  styles  now  in  the  line  and  on  filling  orders  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  are  looking 


Imaiden  form  brassiere  CO.,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK 

200  Madison  Avenue 


CHICAGO  LOS 

920  Merchandise  Mart  719  5.  Los 


Preview  of  1942 


Here  is  your  check-list  of  items  that  will 
be  featured  by  leading  corset  houses  during 
Corset  Market  Week,  starting  December  ist. 


nth'the 


Forts  on 


-os  >»«£ 
>.  Los  ■ 


Warner  Brothers 
Le  Gant  in  crystal  pink  nylon 
trimmed  with  embroidery  and 
featherstitching. 


WARNER  BROTHERS 

3335— Crystal  pink  or  black  Warner’s 
Youth  with  taffeta  front  panel  and 
lower  bust  sections  of  white  lace  panel 
inserts  down  front  and  top  of  bust 
sections.  Power  net  sides  with  taffeta 
lower  back  and  power  net  top  back. 
Price  $160. 

3611B— Le  Gant  corselette  with  satin 
front  panel  with  nylon  net  bust  sec¬ 
tions.  Bust  pockets  outlined  with  satin 
Lastex  and  satin  Lastex  section  between 
bust.  Satin  Lastex  back  and  woven 
Lastex  sides  for  two  way  one  way  con¬ 
trol.  Talon.  Price  $66. 

3601— Le  Gant  Royale  in  nude,  white 
or  black.  All  trimmed  with  sea  blue 
featherstitching.  Satin  Lastex  front  and 
back  panel  and  sections  in  bands  under 
bust  cups.  Bra  of  nylon  inarqiiise'te 
net.  Price  $120. 

-•0— A  Wamerette  girdle  of  nylon 
taffeta  with  woven  Lastex  sides.  2  inch 


Sta-Up-Top  band  around  back  and 
sides.  Step-in  model.  Retail  $3.50. 

W558— A  Wamerette  pantie  girdle 
in  all  woven  Lastex  that  looks  like  lace. 

A  strong  garment  with  short  leg  and 
reinforced  section  for  tummy  bulge. 
Removable  garters.  Price  $33. 

Y429i^— A  group  of  Le  Gant  half 
sizes  for  hip  heavy,  average  and  top 
heavy  figures.  Dull  satin  front  panel 
with  stitching  design  down  front. 
Y'outhlastic  sides  and  back  with  two 
way  one  way  control.  Built  up  well  in 
back.  Nylon  manjuisette  bust  with 
good  division. 

2255B— Warner  Alphabet  nylon  satin 
bra  in  short  length  at  $18  and  1344  in 
long  length  at  $30. 

1162— .An  .A’lure  alphabet  stretchable 
cup  bra  of  nylon  elastic  net  with  nylon 
net  top  of  bust  sections.  $21. 

ARTISTIC  FOUNDATIONS.  INC. 

2797— A  Super  Control  foundation 
with  full  hip,  average  waist  made  with 
double  nylon  taffeta  and  Lastique  sides. 
'I'his  is  a  tailored  intnlel  in  sizes  34  to 
42.  A  fl«)wer  stitched  design  decorates 
the  front  panel.  Lightly  boned.  Talon. 
There  is  a  matching  girdle. 

7432  is  a  step-in  foundation  of  single 
nylon.  Lastique  sides,  no  bones.  Tail¬ 
ored.  Matching  girdle.  These  garments 
belong  to  the  Nylon  Aire  group. 

J422  is  a  step-in  junior  girdle  of 
single  nylon.  Lastique  sides  with  Flex 
Back  feature.  Pantie  to  match  is  style 
P421. 

7569  is  a  foundation  of  single  nylon 
with  a  Talon.  One  of  the  Nylon  .Aire 
group.  Girdle  to  match. 

A  new  nylon  taffeta  bra  comes  in 
junior,  average  and  full  bust  cup  to 
retail  at  about  $1.50,  .$2  and  $2.50. 

CROWN  CORSET  CO. 

691— .A  girdle  of  rayon  brtKade  with 
four  panels  of  French-faced  Darleen 


Artistic  Foundations,  Inc. 
Flexees  Nylonaire  girdle  de¬ 
signed  for  the  full  hip  or  "Re¬ 
naissance"  figure. 


elastic.  Talon  fastened  and  plush 
faced.  .An  18  inch  model.  Sizes  27-36 
and  priced  at  $45. 

210—  A  girdle  of  plain  rayon  batiste 
with  two  side  panels  of  French-faced 
Darleen  elastic.  Two  elastic  gussets  at 
lower  front.  Sizes  27-34  and  priced 
at  $27. 

215— High  front  girdle  with  side 
panels  of  Darleen  elastic.  Front  and 
back  of  brocaded  batiste.  Sizes  27-34 
and  priced  at  $33. 

281— .A  satin  front  hook  and  back 
laced  model.  Elastic  around  top  and 
edging  of  lace.  Moderately  boned. 
Sizes  24-34.  Price  $22.50. 

211—  A  semi  step-in  of  French  faced 
Darleen  elastic.  Rayon  brocade  panels, 
plush  faced.  Talon.  Sizes  27-34.  Price 
$45. 

846— A  Rengo  junior  foundation 
with  front  panel  of  rayon  batiste, 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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fagotted  seams  and  side  and  back 
panels  of  Darleen.  Lace  bust.  Talon. 
18  inch  skirt.  Sizes  33-42.  Price  $39. 

883— Rengo  foundation  of  plain 
rayon  batiste  front  and  back  panels 
and  sides  and  front  gussets  of  French¬ 
faced  Darleen  elastic.  Lace  bust  with 
reinforced  underbust.  16  inch  skirt. 
Sizes  36-44.  Price  $48. 

471— A  girdle  for  short  stout  woman. 
Heavily  boned  front  for  abdomen  sup¬ 
port.  Batiste  brocaded  front  and  back- 
Knit  elastic  sides.,  15  inch  model. 
Sizes  36-44.  Price  $27. 

MAIDEN  FORM  BRASSIERE  CO. 

A  new  brassiere  is  added  to  this  line 
which  follows  the  lines  of  last  season’s 
nylon  successes.  This  one  has  a  six 
inch  double  band  below  the  bust  cups. 
The  bust  cups  are  single  and  the  same 
adjustable  features  are  incorporated  as 
is  usual  with  this  house.  There  will 
be  many  repeat  numbers  carried  over 
in  their  basic  line. 

LILY  OF  FRANCE 

L2960— .A  new  ^fured  taffeta  nylon 
Lilees-Duo  has  two  panels  of  15  inch 
nylon  elastic  and  marquisette  cup  bras¬ 
siere.  This  model  is  boneless,  has  slide 
fastener  and  hip  development  of  8i^4 
inches. 

1.8880— ,A  step-in  of  figured  taffeta 
nylon  with  14  inch  nylon  elastic.  Bone¬ 
less.  Hip  development  of  10  inches. 

18820— .A  Lilees  step-in  of  superfine 
satin  nylon.  Fagotted  front.  Four  sec¬ 
tions  151/2  inch  nylon  elastic.  Boned 
front.  Slide  fastener.  Hip  development 
10  inches. 

L8890— New  satin  nylon  Lastex  Lilees 
step-in.  Power  net  elastic  with  down- 
stretch  satin  nylon  Lastex  at  sides  and 
back.  Boned  front.  16  inch  model  slide 
fastened.  Hip  development  1 1  inches. 

2940— Nylon  Duo-sette  for  the  full 
figure.  Four  sections  16  and  16i/^  inch 
reinforced  nylon  elastic.  Nylon  mar¬ 
quisette  uplift  brassiere.  Boned  front 
and  back.  Slide  fastener.  Hip  develop¬ 
ment  10  inches.  Also  made  for  average 
figure  2935,  and  for  straight  figure  2930. 

DOROTHY  PICKUM  . .  . . 

•  '6111—16"  Talon-Stretchable  petal 
nylon  satin.  Kobweb  sides  of  nylon 
power  net.  Retail,  $12.50. 

055—15*  Stepin-Stretchable  petal 
nylon  satin.  Kobweb  sides  of  nylon 
air-spun— “our  crotch-less  panty”.  Re- 
Uil,  $7.50. 

9519— Toppie-Talon  at  back.  Skin¬ 
ners  nylon  taffeta.  Kobweb  sides  of 
air-spun  nylon.  Marquisette  nylon 
bust.  Retail,  $10.00. 


(Continued  from  page  35) 


Crown  Corsat  Co. 

A  new  Ren9o  9!rdle,  Ii9ht  wo!9ht 
with  full  support  features. 


Maiden  Form  Brassiere  Co. 

A  nylon  bra  from  a  9roup  of 
short  and  lon9  Ien9ths. 


The  William  Carter  Co. 

One  of  the  newest  pantie  9irdles 
cut  for  fit  and  comfort. 


4104—16"  Talon-Broad  satin  lastex 
front— satin  lastex  panel  back.  Kobweb 
sides  of  power  net.  Our  No.  1  Vaga¬ 
bond.  Retail,  $5.95. 

5157—17"  Talon.  Satin  lastex  panel 
front  and  back.  Satin  lastex  panel 
over  hips— 4  sections  of  Kobweb  power 
net.  Retail,  $8.50. 

THE  WILLIAM  CARTER  COMPANY 

F80— Drama  Net  complete  of  “Las¬ 
tex’’  Power  Net  and  Satin.  Companion 
girdle  and  pantie  style  numbers  G164 
and  PI 63. 

G82— Mouldette  Girdle  of  Carter’s 
light  weight  Mouldette  fabric.  Com¬ 
panion  complete  and  pantie  styles  F85 
and  P192. 

P252— Nylonet  pantie  with  Ovalette 
crotch,  fine  Nylonet  and  “Lastex” 
Satin.  Companion  girdle  and  all-in- 
one  styles— F52  and  G152. 

G1 32— Nylon  Leno  girdle  with  Nylon 
sides  and  sheer  Nylon  taffeta  panels. 

P290— Nylon  Lace  pantie.  Ovalette 
crotch.  Sheer  side  sections  of  Rose 
Petal  Nylon  cotton  and  “Lastex”  lace. 
Satin  “Lastex”  panels.  Matching  girdle 
style  G190. 

G1 1 1— Angeleno  girdle— sleek  selv¬ 
edge  edge  “Lastex”  fabric.  Satin  “Las¬ 
tex”  panels  front  and  back.  Matching 
pantie  style  P21 1. 

POIREHE,  INC. 

2514—  A  six  panel  girdle  of  nylon 
taffeta  with  Biabond  elastic  side  front 
and  back.  Featherstitching.  Boned 
Hook  and  eye  closing. 

2511— A  six  gore  girdle  with  sides  of 
Biaband  elastic.  Nylon  satin  feather- 
stitched.  Gores  bottom  front.  Hook 
and  eye  closing. 

2201— Foundation  for  average  figures 
of  nylon  taffeta  with  nylon  marquisette 
bust.  High  gussets  at  front  bottom. 
Hook  and  eye  closing.  Sides  of  Bia¬ 
band  elastic. 

1299— A  foundation  of  two  way 
stretch  satin  Leno  with  Biaband  sides. 
Double  marquisette  bust,  fagotted  side 
seams  and  long  gussets  lower  front. 

2515—  A  girdle  of  rayon  satin  com¬ 
bined  with  batiste  and  double  Leno 
sections.  Biaband  sides,  front  and  back. 
Front  panel  has  cut-in  flower  like  de¬ 
sign.  Talon. 

1518— A  satin  girdle  with  two  way 
stretch  power  net  in  gore  effect  top  and 
bottom.  Fagotting. 

2205— A  foundation  for  average  figure 
with  brocade  front  and  back  panel. 
Lace  bust,  power  net  sides. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Silhouette  Facts  at  a  Glance 


Here  are  some  hiplines  which  have  been  seen  in  some  of 
the  ready-to-wear  press  previews.  Every  corset  depart¬ 
ment  today  will  have  a  basic  stock  which  will  give  the 
correct  line  for  these  silhouettes.  It’s  up  to  the  fitter  to  know 
figure  types  and  what  garments  she  has  that  are  best 
suited  to  them.  Intelligent  observations  about  current 
fashions  will  assure  customers  that  fitters  are  "in  the 
know”  about  new  styles  and  body  control  requirements. 


The  molded  torso  line  accentu¬ 
ated  by  various  manipulations 
around  the  hips  is  the  silhouette 
theme  that  recurs  most  frequently 
in  the  showings.  The  need  of  an 
unbroken  line  from  the  bosom  to 
below  the  hips  is  obvious.  For  the 
so-called  torso  dress  this  is  just  as 
necessary  when  a  belt  is  used  as 
when  it  is  not— otherwise  the  belt 
will  appear  to  cut  the  line  sharply 
in  two. 

The  draped  evening  gown  em¬ 
phasizes  the  necessity  of  smoothly 
molded  body  lines.  The  daytime 
silhouettes  shown  at  the  right  illus¬ 
trate  the  moyenage  fitted  torso 
with  accentuating  fold  over  hips; 
the  corseted  effect  in  which  the 
belt  must  lie  smooth  and  easy;  the 
straight  basque  line;  the  follow- 
through  backline,  no  bulge  p>er- 
mitted;  and  the  drajjed  skirt,  call¬ 
ing  for  smoothest  hip  molding. 
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the  dependable  slide 


ing  them  Talon  fasteners. 

It’s  no  secret  that  the  demand  for  Talon 
slide  fasteners  is  greater  every  day.  And  it 
stands  to  reason  that  the  idea  of  a  possible 
scarcity  increases  rather  than  decreases  a  wo¬ 
man’s  desire  to  buy  them.  That’s  why— when 
you  go  into  the  market  for  the  December 
showings  —  it’s  important  to  specify  Talon 
slide  fasteners  on  the  garments  you  order. 
They’re  going  to  have  more  promotional 
punch  for  your  store  in  1942  than  ever  before! 
TALON,  INC.,  MEADVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Re  AD  every  word  of  this  advertisement  — 
-  it’s  one  in  a  series  promoting  corsets 
with  Talon  fasteners.  See  the  way  it  tells  your 
customers  how  to  get  extra  value  for  their 
money  when  they  buy  corsets.  Then  go  into 
action!  See  that  the  trademark  "TALON”  is 
conspicuous  in  all  of  your  displays.  Tune  in 
on  the  full  promotional  power  of  this  trade¬ 
mark  by  using  the  actual  words  "Talon  slide 
fastener”  in  your  retail  ads.  For  at  this  time 
particularly  —  it’s  going  to  do  you  a  lot  of 
good  to  let  your  customers  know  you’re  giv¬ 


Inhere  ’s  an  extra  push 
behind  your  corset  promotions 

this  year! 


See  this  i 

Full  Page  Advertisement 
-it’s  One  of  a  Series  — in 
Vogue,  December  1 
Harper’s  Bozoor,  December 
Modomoiselle,  December 


jude 


Be  sure  every  garment  with  the 
Talon  fastener  carries  this  Instruction 
Tag.  It  gives  information  that  your 
customers  want— and  are  looking  for! 
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Bright  and  Dark  Combine  in  1942  Picture 

By  Harold  P.  Kurzman 

President,  Foundation  Garment  Institute  of  America 


IT  is  pleasant  that  we  can  start  this  article  with 
a  “pat  on  the  back”  for  the  buyers  and  mer¬ 
chandise  executives  who  have  helped  make  this 
year  one  of  the  most  successful  and  profitable  in 
many  years.  With  but  a  short  time  yet  to  go,  re- 
{X>rts  from  most  sections  of  the  country  show  that 
corset  departments  have  done  their  share  in  adapt¬ 
ing  themselves  to  the  difficult  conditions  under 
which  we  have  had  to  work,  and  have  cooperated 
during  the  period  of  rising  costs  and  raw  material 
difficulties  in  distributing  merchandise  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  at  the  lowest  p>ossible  levels. 

Exceptional  conditions  have  made  it  advisable 
(in  the  opinion  of  most  manufacturers)  to  move 
Market  Week  ahead  this  season.  This  was  done 
primarily  to  minimize  late  deliveries  and  to  have 
merchandise  available  when  the  retailer  needs  it. 
For  the  industry,  I  want  to  thank  the  thousands  of 
buyers  throughout  the  country  for  their  splendid 
cooperation  and  for  their  appreciation  of  the  diffi¬ 
cult  problems  with  which  we  have  to  cope. 

In  an  effort  to  keep  production  flowing,  most 
manufacturers  will  keep  their  lines  as  small  as 
possible  and  limit  themselves  to  a  minimum  of 
raw  materials  so  that  those  items  which  will  be 
available  can  be  made  to  stretch  as  far  as  possible. 
In  fact,  only  a  few  manufacturers  have  as  yet  seri¬ 
ously  felt  the  shortage.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
untiring  efforts  which  the  corset  manufacturers 
have  been  making  to  safeguard  their  raw  materials. 
Repeated  trips  have  been  made  to  Washington  in 
an  effort  to  convince  those  who  control  the  supply 
of  commodities  of  the  imjjortance  of  corsets  to  the 
American  woman  and  the  effect  on  her  morale. 
However,  the  indications  are  that  next  year  will 
see  a  very  real  curtailment  in  raw  materials  which 


be  felt.  The  most  serious  condition  exists  in  the 
metal  field  and  whether  there  will  be  sufficient 
steel  released  for  use,  at  least  for  the  corset  indus¬ 
try,  is  a  moot  question.  Even  as  I  write  this,  there 
is  discussion  in  Washington  about  cutting  this 
quantity  down  to  half  of  last  year’s  usage.  Rubber 
has  already  been  cut  to  80%  at  the  end  of  this  year, 
and  the  new  rulings  for  1942  have  not  yet  been 
released.  The  most  that  we  can  hope  for  would  be 
that  they  would  be  equal  to  previous  allotments. 
On  the  brighter  side  of  the  picture,  we  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  adapted  nylon  for  use  in  the  corset  field, 
and  its  ready  acceptance  by  the  general  public  will 
probably  be  felt  in  even  greater  force  in  1942. 
The  new  nylon  fabrics  and  the  use  of  nylon  in 
elastics  and  various  other  ways,  will  be  one  of  the 
features  of  the  season. 

The  general  consensus,  as  gathered  from  leading 
corset  manufacturers  and  outstanding  buyers,  is 
that  next  season  is  destined  to  be  outstandingly 
successful,  as  there  has  been  more  interest  in  cor¬ 
sets  than  ever  before.  The  program  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  Garment  Institute  of  America  has  resulted  in 
about  four  times  as  much  publicity  for  corsets  in 
the  newspaf>ers  and  magazines  in  this  country  com¬ 
pared  to  the  previous  year,  and  this,  combined  with 
increased  purchasing  power  in  many  sections  of  the 
country,  has  resulted  in  higher  average  sales  as  well 
as  in  increased  volume.  The  fact  that  prices  in  the 
corset  industry  have  gone  up  much  less  than  in 
most  other  departments  is  another  favorable  factor 
in  anticipating  good  business  next  Spring.  It  hard¬ 
ly  seems  necessary,  however,  to  add  that  you  cannot 
do  the  business  if  you  do  not  have  the  goods.  Per¬ 
haps  we  should  close  with  the  warning  that  when 
purchase  plans  are  made,  we  should  all  have  in 
mind  that  these  are  unusual  times  and  that  de- 


are  needed  in  the  manufacture  of  corsets  and  bras¬ 
sieres.  The  Government  has  already  shut  off  the 
supply  of  many  of  these  articles  but  the  effect  has 
not  yet  been  felt  because  of  the  backlog  which 
exists  in  the  hands  of  the  suppliers,  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  prognosticate  when  the  full  effect  will 


liveries  are  getting  increasingly  difficult.  It  is  only 
through  the  wholehearted  cooperation  of  the  buy¬ 
ers,  through  prompt  and  sound  commitments,  that 
we  can  take  advantage  of  existing  conditions  to 
continue  the  splendid  record  of  the  corset  depart¬ 
ments.  '  ' 
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^  Monte  Carfo 


Copy 


BuHerflies  emphatized  the  ethereal 
effect  of  Oppenheim  Collint* 
"Winter  Blue"  corset  window. 


While  the  Ballet  Russe  was  being  given  in  New  York  City,  many  windows  used  the  dance  as  a 
theme  for  the  promotion  of  formal  wear.  This  window  of  McCutchaon's  was  outstanding  among 
the  few  using  the  Ballet  for  the  promotion  of  corsets. 
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(Continued  from  page  36) 

6nii  batiste  and  knit  elastic.  The  side 
talon  closing  and  the  straight  hip  line 
makes  this  style  one  of  a  large  family 
of  such  figure  types  in  all  price  ranges. 
Boning  front  and  back.  Sizes  35  to 
46,  retail  $10.00. 

Style  1338— A  semi  step  in  girdle  17 
inch  length  for  the  average  full  figure 
with  reinforced  side  panels  of  strong 
lastik.  Firm  bones  front  and  back  mold 
the  full  figure  to  trim  lines.  Sizes  26 
to  34,  retail  $7.50. 

Style  1558— This  Stylish  Stout  all-in- 
one  for  the  full  figure  has  a  full  bust 
and  average  hip  line.  Made  of  fancy 
coutil  of  great  durability.  Lace  bust  is 
fully  lined.  Opens  all  the  way  down 
with  hook  and  eye.  Knit  elastic  side 
panels  and  firm  boning  front  and  back. 
Sizes  35  to  48,  retail  $5.00. 

Style  7810— Youthline  all-in-one  in 
nylon  and  nylon  lastik  for  the  short 
figure  type.  A  12  inch  skirt  length,  for 
the  average  bust  and  average  hip  with 
a  side  talon.  Lightly  boned  front  and 
back.  Sizes  35  to  46,  retail  $12.50. 

Style  912— side  hook  girdle  of  very 
firm  nylon  batiste  for  the  full  figure. 
Has  strong  lastik  side  panels  and  suffi¬ 
cient  boning  front  and  back  to  mold 
and  restrain  superfluous  flesh.  Sizes  27 
to  36,  retail  $10.00. 

BENJAMIN  &  JOHNES 

Style  4800  is  made  in  sizes  24-30  at 
$30.00  per  dozen.  A  semi-stepin  of 
crepe  de  chine,  14"  skirt  length  for  aver¬ 
age  figure,  talon  fastener,  boned  front, 
boneless  back,  lastik  side  panels. 

Style  4427  is  made  in  sizes  24-32  at 
$42.00  per  dozen.  A  semi-stepin  of 


Benjamin  &  Johnes 
Batiste  semi  step-in  with  Lastik 
side  panels,  boned  front. 

rayon  satin  lastik,  vertical  stretch  front 
and  back,  17"  skirt  length,  average  to 
full  figure,  fitted  waist  line,  top  is  2i4' 
above  waist  line,  talon  closing,  waist 
line  boning,  firm  openwork  lastik  side 
panels. 

Style  4616  is  made  in  sizes  26-36  at 
S54.00  per  dozen.  Panty  girdle  of  rayon 
satin  lastik  for  average  figure,  17"  skirt 
length,  vertical  stretch  front  and  back, 
firm  openwork  lastik  side  panels,  re¬ 
movable  hose  supporters,  boned  in 
front  only,  talon  fastener. 

Style  5203  is  made  in  sizes  32-39  at 
$42.00  per  dozen.  Corsette  of  satin 
lastik,  vertical  stretch  front  and  back, 
16"  skirt  length  for  youthful  figure, 
adjustable  shoulder  straps,  firm  open¬ 
work  lastik  side  panels,  extreme  low 
back,  no  opening,  petite  lace  uplift 
bust. 

Style  5471  is  made  in  sizes  34-44  at" 
$66.00  per  dozen.  Fancy  batiste  cor¬ 
sette  for  average  figure,  16"  skirt  length 
average  lace  uplift  bust,  firm  lastik  side 
panels,  boned  front  and  back,  talon 
closing. 

Style  5867  is  made  in  sizes  36-54  at 
$78.00  per  dozen.  Batiste  corsette  for 
full  heavy  figure,  16i/^"  skirt  length, 
four  sections  of  knit  elastic  panels,  re¬ 
inforced  abdominal  support,  built  up 
shoulder  straps,  full  lace  bust,  boned 
front  and  back,  semi-hooking. 

I.  B.  KLEINERT  RUBBER  CO. 

2287— .All-in-one  made  with  figured 
nylon  taffeta  panels  and  leno  elastic 
and  nylon  side  panels.  The  bra  is  a 
combination  of  figured  nylon  and 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


The  H.  W.  Gossard  Co. 
Boneless  foundation  of  Leno  and 
R.  &  C.  satin  elastic.  Low  back. 


THE  H.  W.  GOSSARD  CO. 

3233— Gossar-Deb  pantie  girdle  is  a 
seamless  two  way  stretch  elastic  of  nylon 
and  Laton.  Detachable  garters  14i/^ 
inch  model  in  small,  medium  and 
large  sizes. 

7842— Gossar-Deb  foundation  of  ny¬ 
lon  Leno  elastic.  Double  front  and 
back  panels.  Lace  bust  decorated  with 
satin.  Sizes  32  to  38. 

4726— MisSimplicity  foundation  of 
rayon  and  cotton  satin  with  Leno  elas¬ 
tic.  Lace  bust.  Comes  in  A  for  average 
figures,  B  for  heavy  and  D  for  tall 
types. 

3763— A  foundation  for  extra  firm¬ 
ing.  Of  soft  batiste  with  drip  panels  of 
elastic.  Lace  bra  and  built  up  shoulder. 
Slide  fastener.  Comes  in  average,  heavy, 
full  hip,  tall  average,  straight  hip  and 
short  average.  Sizes  34  to  46. 

3638A— A  front-laced  combination 
for  full  figure  of  firm  coutil  and  lace. 
Built  up  shoulder  with  wide  shoulder 
straps  and  adjustable  mid-length. 

820— Gossard’s  Hi-Top  girdle  of  satin 
elastic  and  I.eno  for  average,  short  aver¬ 
age,  full  hip  and  tall  figure  types.  Sizes 
25  to  34. 

1133— Girdle  of  biasnet  elastic  cut 
on  the  bias.  Front  and  back  panels  of 
rayon  satin  brocade  for  average  and 
tall  average. 


W.  B.  FOUNDATIONS.  INC. 

Style  1849— A  Stylish  Stout  all-in-one 
for  the  larger  figure  with  a  full  bust 
and  built  up  shoulder  straps.  Made  of 


W.  B.  Foundations 
Youthllne  alUin-one  with  average 
to  full  bust. 
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Basement  Departments  Will  Be 
Important  in  1942 

By  Pearl  Berry 


WILL  we  have  a  repeat  demand  for  better 
priced  corsets  in  basements  and  downstairs 
stores  during  the  defense  program  as  we 
had  during  the  World  War  No.  1,  when  basement 
customers  had  more  money  to  sp)end  and  wanted 
to  continue  their  shopping  habits  in  surroundings 
familiar  to  them?  Many  seem  to  believe  that  in 
defense  areas,  there  will  be  not  only  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  trade-up,  but  a  necessity  to  stock  good 
solid  staple  merchandise  of  quality  and  style  value 
for  workers  who  will  need  scientific  support  for  the 
jobs  they  are  doing.  Besides  factory  workers  there 
will  be  many  housewives  who  will  have  money  and 
will  spend  some  of  it  on  better  garments  because 
they  have  learned  that  there  are  decided  ad¬ 
vantages  in  well  made  foundation  garments.  In 
reverse,  it  is  thought  that  many  white  collar  work- 
■.  ers  who  normally  bought  in  upstairs  departments 
are  faced  with  increased  costs  of  living  may 
have  to  go  to  downstairs  stores  looking  for  the 
_  right  garments  at  prices  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

^  Most  basement  departments  today  have  a  staple 
stock,  of  garments  for  customers  w’ho  follow  branded 
merchandise  and  know  what  they  want.  Basement 
departments  have  generally  come  a  long  way  in 
trading-up  their  staple  numbers.  But,  of  course, 
the  aisle  tables  are  still  with  us  for  the  bargain 
hunters  who  like  to  see  heaps  of  garments  from 
which  they  can  make  their  own  selections.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  regular  customer  is  the  one 
most  worth  while  cultivating  because  of  repieat 
business,  yet  many  dollars  come  from  aisle  busi¬ 
ness.  The  allocation  of  the  budget  between  these 
two  types  of  customers  should  be  decided  soon  for 
buying  for  the  coming  season,  many  believe,  needs 
a  sincere  study  of  individual  custom— a  study  if 
properly  done  that  could  go  far  toward  profitably 
merchandising  the  downstairs  figures  by  upping 
unit  sales  to  more  than  meet  those  of  the  past  year. 

Incidentally,  basement  buyers  tell  us  they  feel 
neglected  because  little  importance  is  given  in  the 
trade  to  the  basement  corset  business.  Your  corre¬ 


spondent  has  always  found  downstairs  buyers  eager 
to  cooperate  with  the  press  in  the  hop>e  that  their 
departments  may  benefit  by  the  exchange  of  ideas. 
The  job  we  have  seen  some  of  these  buyers  do 
certainly  deserves  all  the  consideration  we  can  give 
them.  The  Ford  car  made  the  grade  with  some  of 
our  first  families;  the  electric  ice  box  chugs  away  on 
the  east  side  of  the  track  on  the  same  current  as 
provided  on  the  west  side.  Through  publicity 
given  to  the  importance  of  good  corseting  in  edi¬ 
torial  columns  and  the  follow-up  by  basement  pro¬ 
motions  of  recognized  name-corsets,  many  women 
are  appreciating  that  a  good  honest  controlling 
garment  may  be  bought  20  feet  below  street  level 
as  well  as  on  the  ground  or  upp>er  floors. 

It  may  be  that  a  customer’s  outer  appjearance  no 
longer  is  an  indication  of  what  she  may  be  willing 
to  pay  for  a  foundation  garment.  A  more  subtle 
approach  may  be  necessary  and  sp>ecial  training 
for  basement  salesp>eople  may  be  in  order  if  larger 
unit  sales  are  to  be  realized  from  your  customers. 
Surely  the  white  collar  worker  will  appreciate  any 
fitting  room  service  offered.  Over  the  counter  sales 
to  such  a  customer  are  more  apt  to  be  made  at  a 
notion  counter  on  the  main  floor  than  downstairs. 
In  the  opinion  of  some  we  have  sp>oken  with  there 
is  not  enough  attention  paid  downstairs  to  the  one 
thing  upstairs  departments  have  built  up  a  good 
business  on,  and  that  is  service.  It  takes  more  time 
to  conclude  sales,  but  it  certainly  is  worth  while  to 
make  sales  that  “stick.” 

Many  basement  departments  are  located  far 
away  from  dress  departments.  In  that  case  coordi¬ 
nated  selling  is  difficult.  Once  upstairs  corset  de¬ 
partments  were  relegated  to  remote  corners;  some¬ 
times  two  floors  away  from  dresses.  Corset  windows 
were  as  stiff  and  prim  as  “X  marks  the  spwt”  with 
no  thought  of  bringing  dresses  into  the  picture  for 
coordinated  beauty.  Just  as  that  day  has  passed, 
so  will  the  day  pass  when  basement  corset  depart¬ 
ments  are  considered  step  children,  making  money 
without  glamour  and  with  faint  praise. 
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marquisette  nylon.  Has  side  hook 
opening  combined  with  Talon  slide 
fastener— $10.00— sizes  32-38. 

14261  —  14"  step-in  with  nylon  taffeta 
panels  at  front  and  back— side  has  spe¬ 
cial  reinforcements  for  abdominal  and 
hip  control.  Bones  at  top  to  prevent 
rolling.  Faggoting  stitch  trim— $3.50— 
sizes  24-30  every  inch. 

14288— 14"step-in— nylon  front  and 
back  panels  with  Talon  slide  fastener 
at  side— $3.50— sizes  24-30. 

54202— Panty  girdle— nylon  panels 
front  and  back  with  leno  and  nylon 
elastic  sides— tiny  bones  at  top  to  pre¬ 
vent  rolling— $5.00— sizes  24-30. 

14202— Step-in  girdle,  companion 
piece  to  54202,  panty  girdle,  above— 
$5.00. 

19212— Very  special  $5.00  all-in-one 
nylon  panels  front  and  back— leno  and 
nylon  elastic  sides  with  featherstitch 
trim— back  slide  fastener— sizes  32-38. 

14219— Four  section  power  net  step- 
in  combined  with  satin  elastic— invis¬ 
ible  side  bones  for  extra  support— $6.50 
—sizes  24-32. 

15222— Girdle  with  side  slide  fastener 
made  of  power  net  and  satin  elastic 
panels  at  front  and  back.  Band  top  for 
diaphragm  control— $8.50— sizes  24-32. 

THE  RITE  FORM  CORSET  CO. 

18/100— Average  bust,  long  Nylon 
foundation  for  larger  figures,  of  firm 
quality  Nylon,  highly  fashioned  Nylon 
Marquisette  bust,  lightly  boned  over 
diaphragm.  Talon  closing  to  waistline 
with  hooks  and  eyes  above  and  wide 


Rit*  Form  Corsol  Co. 

Nylon  foundation  for  larger  fig- 
urat.  Woven  nylon  and  Lastax 
at  thighs. 


Preview  of  1942 

(Continued  from  page  42) 


I.  B.  Klainert  Rubber  Co. 

A  new  figured  nylon  with  Leno 
elastic  panels  and  marquisette 


bra. 

sections  of  woven  Nylon  and  lastex  ex¬ 
tending  over  thighs  and  across  lower 
center  front.  Extreme  light  weight  but 
good  controlling  garment  in  sizes  34 
to  48. 

10/315— Average  figure,  17"  length. 
Nylon  Talon  girdle,  built  slightly 
higher  over  diaphragm  and  has  two 
large  sections  of  Nylon  woven  lastique, 
lightly  boned  front  and  back,  very  light 
in  weight  with  ample  support,  made  in 
sizes  26  to  34. 

10/130— Average  figure,  extra  long 
foundation  with  fashioned  lace  bust 
and  material  of  fine  batiste.  Talon  at 
side  to  waistline  with  hooks  and  eyes 
above  and  two  double  sections  of  Leno 
Darleen  at  sides.  Garment  especially 
built  to  give  extra  long  hip  lines  that 
Spring  fashion  dictates,  in  sizes  34  to 
48. 

5/133— Average  figure,  front  Talon 
foundation  with  fashioned  lace  bust 
and  figured  brocaded  batiste.  Talon  in 
front  to  waistline  with  hooks  and  eyes 
above,  has  two  sections  of  firm  knitted 
elastic  at  sides,  garment  medium  boned 
in  sizes  36  to  48. 

5/116— Average  model,  extra  long, 
light  foundation,  fashioned  lace  bust 
lined  with  fine  muslin,  material  of  bro¬ 
caded  batiste  with  two  light  but  strong 
Darleen  lastique  sections  at  sides,  light¬ 
ly  boned  over  diaphragm  and  back, 
semi-step-in,  hooks  and  eyes  closing  at 
sides,  sizes  34  to  44. 

5/18— Average  model,  foundation 
made  in  two  lengths  for  tall,  as  well  as 
short  figures,  of  novelty  striped  coutil 


with  bust  of  half  lace  and  self  material, 
has  a  long  well  boned  inner  belt  to  up- 
lift  abdominal  muscles  and  entire  back 
medium  well  boned,  sizes  36  to  56. 

KABO  CORSET  COMPANY 

02442— Semi  step-in  foundation  of 
jacquard;  moderately  boned  and  has 
generous  uplift  bust  sections  of  jac¬ 
quard  and  lace.  For  average  figures 
Sizes  34  to  42. 

01808— Made  with  rather  small  up- 
lift  bust  sections,  this  foundation  of 
fine  batiste  and  lace  has  four  gores  of 
elastic  batiste  and  16  inch  skirt.  Special 
elastic  gore  arrangement  in  top  bad. 
Talon.  Moderately  boned.  Sizes  34 
to  42. 

9624— This  16  inch  girdle  of  Leno 
elastic  is  reinforced  with  circular  bands 
of  elastic  batiste  over  the  abdomen  and 
in  back  for  extra  control.  Boneless 
except  for  small  reinforcement  at  waist¬ 
line  to  prevent  rolling.  Talon.  For 
average  figure.  Sizes  25  to  34. 

9047—15  inch  Talon  fastened  girdle 
of  nylon.  Boneless  except  for  diagonal 
bones  at  waistline.  Extremely  light  but 
designed  to  control.  Sizes  25  to  32. 

0659— Nylon  taffeta  uplift  bra  with 
adjustable  shoulder  straps  and  bad. 
Sizes  32  to  36. 

9521-01 188— An  18  inch  girdle  with 
matching  bra  of  jacquard.  Girdle  is 
talon  fastened  and  bra  is  equipped  with 
four  hangers  for  anchoring  to  girdle. 

MUNSINGWEAR,  INC. 

4162— Rayon,  Nylon  and  “Lastex” 
allied  in  a  fine,  flat  French-type  Leno 


Kabo  Qortaf  Co. 

One  of  the  newer  foundations  in 
various  fabrics.' 
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Munsingwear  Foundette  girdle.  One¬ 
way  stretch  panels  of  rayon  “Lastex" 
satin.  Front  under-panel  of  controlling 
coutil.  Decorative  restraint  in  stream¬ 
lined  stitching  at  front.  Inset  gore  top 
of  back  panel  Two  light  bones  at  front 
and  back  waist-line.  Nude.  Sizes  25, 
27,  29,  31.  Dozen,  $36. 

4362— Full-length  Munsingwear 
Foundette  of  same  French-type  Nylon 
Leno  .  .  .  firm  on  the  body,  soft  to  the 
touch.  One-way  stretch  panels  of  rayon 
“Lastex”  satin.  Decorative  stitching  at 
front.  Inset  of  "Lastex”  gore  at  back 
waistline.  All-cwer  lace  bandeau  rein¬ 
forced  for  support.  Nude.  Sizes  32,  34, 
36,  38,  40.  Dozen,  $48. 

4390— Full-length  Munsingwear 
Foundette.  Front  and  back  panels  are 
double  thickness  net  with  front  panel 
fagoted  to  Power  Net  side  sections  and 
also  fagoted  across  midriff.  Bandeau  of 
net  is  calculatingly  reinforced  for  up¬ 
lift  support.  Adjustable  shoulder 
straps.  Nude.  Sizes  32,  34,  36,  38. 
Dozen,  $60. 

4090— Munsingwear  Foundette  girdle 
to  promote  with  your  loveliest  lingerie. 
Simple  design  with  double  net  panels. 
Power  Net  side  sections  and  fagoting 
detail.  Faced  yoke  front  lightly  boned 
to  prevent  rolling.  Inset  gore  of 
“Lastex”  Power  Net  at  back  for  com¬ 
plete  ease  and  comfort.  Nude.  Sizes 
25,  27,  29,  31.  Dozen,  $42.00. 

4225— Munsingwear  Foundette  Pan- 
tie-girdle  of  Nylon  “Lastex”  lace  with 


some  models  with  a  double  V  at  under 
bust  cup  (for  double  victory).  These 
bandeaux  have  a  deep  center  gore  of 
elastic  for  spread  and  come  in  a  variety 
of  materials.  Of  broadcloth  or  em¬ 
broidered  batiste  they  are  $12  per 
dozen,  extra  quality  jersey,  $15,  im¬ 
ported  lace,  $21,  English  net,  $27. 
Another  featured  bandeau  is  for  the 
full  bust,  well  tailored  with  wheel  bust 
cup  finished  with  fagotting. 


THE  STANDARD  CORSET  CO. 

Style  1217— Built  up  shoulder  model 
with  adjustable  “uplift”  innerbelt  for 
the  heavier  or  stout  figure.  Self  mate¬ 
rial  bust;  16"  or  14"  skirt  length.  Well 
boned  throughout.  $42.00,  $54.00, 
$66.00. 

Style  1426— Foundation  with  front 
talon  closing,  for  average  figure.  This 
is  the  outstanding  model  in  a  group  of 
models  covering  all  figure  types.  In 
16"  and  14"  skirt  lengths,  at  $39.00, 
$42.00,  $48.00  and  $66.00. 

Style  1400— Foundation  with  built 
up  shoulder  for  average  stout  figure 
from  our  front  talon  closing  group 
covering  all  figure  types.  In  16"  and 
14"  skirt  length.  Priced  from  $39.00  to 
$66.00. 

Style  1591— Built  up  shoulder  model 
of  a  heavier  Nylon  Taffeta.  Talon  front 
closing,  concealed  boning  both  front 
and  back,  reinforced  abdominal  con¬ 
trol.  16"  skirt  length. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 


Munsingwear,  Inc. 

A  Foundette  with  nylon  voile 
front,  back  and  side  panels. 


front  and  back  panels  of  “I.astex”  satin. 
Front  panel  is  fagoted  to  side  sections, 
has  decorative  yoke  top  and  two  soft 
bones.  Gore  is  rayon  knit.  Enamel 
garters  are  detachable.  Nude.  Sizes  25, 
27,29,31.  Dozen,  $27. 

4125— Munsingwear  Foundette  girdle 
of  Nylon  Lace  with  front  and  back 
panels  of  “Lastex”  satin.  Decorative 
front  panel  yoke,  concealing  tiny  bones. 
Fagoting  finish.  Enamel  garters.  Nude. 
Sizes  25,  27,  29,  31.  Dozes,  $24. 


G.  M.  POIX,  INC. 

1898—  A  basic  brassiere  in  full  length 
with  deep  cut  center  front  design  made 
in  high  or  low  back.  This  model  comes 
in  silk  or  rayon  satin  or  fine  broadcloth, 
all  combined  with  French  or  domestic 
laces.  The  high  back  has  a  follow- 
through  of  lace  to  the  back.  There  is 
a  full  uplift  with  firm  underbust  sup¬ 
port. 

1 899—  A  full  length  brassiere  with 
medium  full  bust  for  the  lai^e  figure 
with  Lastex  band  around  the  entire 
waistline.  An  arm-hole  model  with  side 
bust  and  shoulder  blade  control.  Re¬ 
inforced  with  light  boning.  A  luxury 
tailored  type. 

1889— .A  new  all  lace  member  of  the 
APW  group.  A  full  length  support  for 
the  full  figure.  High  back,  reinforced 
around  waistline  with  satin.  Deeper 
elastic  gores  from  bust  to  waistline  than 
usual.  This  model  may  also  be  had  in 
net. 

Featured  in  the  bandeau  line  are 


Kops  Brothers 
'  Foem",  one  of  the  new 
with  edjusteble  waistline. 


The  H.  &  W.  Company,  Inc. 

A  new  girdle  of  all  olasticized 
nylon  with  nylon  bandeau. 
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Style  676— Girdle  for  average  figure, 
made  with  heavier  than  usual  Nylon 
Taffeta.  Length  1"  above,  15"  below 
waist;  boned  front.  From  a  group  of 
Nylon  models  for  average  to  stout  fig¬ 
ures.  featuring  an  unusually  heavy 
Nylon  Taffeta. 


firm  knit  elastic  side  panels— sizes  34-44 
price  $28.50  per  dozen. 


ROYAL  WORCESTER  CORSET  CO. 


3520—  Miss  Liberty  semi  step- 
in  girdle  with  side  talon.  Free-action 
back.  Made  of  taffeta  Nylon  front  and 
back  and  Leno  Nylon  side  panels  and 
at  waist  in  back.  Lightly  boned  center- 
front  and  back  waistline.  15  inch  gar¬ 
ment  for  average  figure  type. 

3523— “Miss  Liberty”  semi  step- 
in  girdle  with  side  talon.  “Miss 
Liberty”  figure  printed  on  Satin  irf 
woven  “Lastex”  yarn  with  venial 
stretch  front  and  back.  Power  net  sidei 
Diagonal  front  boning  and  bones  at 
back  waistline.  For  the  slender  aver¬ 
age  figure.  14  inch  length. 

6486— “Miss  Liberty”  printed  batiste 
onesette  with  side  panels  and  upper 
back  of  Leno  Darken.  Lace  bust. 
Side  Talon  and  hook  and  eye  closing. 
Free-action  back.  Boned  center  front. 
For  the  slender  average  figure. 

6481—  “Miss  Liberty”  onesette  with 
Satin  Laton  front  and  back  and 
under  bust,  stretching  vertically;  full 
length  silk  power  net  side  panels  and 
at  waist,  front  and  back.  No  opening. 
Free-action  back  and  front.  Adjustable 
straps.  Fagoted  seams.  No  boning.  For 
the  slender  average  figure. 

6482—  Onesette  of  16  inch  TuWay 
Darken  with  lace  top.  Sidf  talon  and 
hook  and  eye  closing.  Medium  low 


THE  STROUSE  ADLER  CO. 

Style  4920—17"  Smoothie  Controkur 
stepin,  made  of  rayon  faced  batiste  with 
Darken  sides  incorporating  the  So  Slim 
hip  feature.  Front  gores  of  Darken. 
Stitched  trim,  and  lightly  boned  in 
front.  Talon  semi-stepin.  Sizes  26-36. 

Style  4950—15"  Smoothie  Controkur 
stepin  made  of  Nylon  and  Nylon  Las¬ 
tex.  Boned  at  waistline.  Talon  semi- 
stepin.  Sizes  25-32. 

Style  7902—17"  Smoothie  Controkur 
stepin  made  of  Nylon  and  Nylon  Las¬ 
tex.  Lightly  boned  at  waistline.  Talon 
semi-stepin.  Sizes  26-36. 

Style  4804—16"  Smoothie  Controkur 
bodicette  made  of  plain  batiste.  Dar¬ 
ken  sides  with  So  Slim  hip  feature. 
Lace  bust.  I-ightly  boned  front  only. 
Featherstitch  trim.  Talon  to  Waist: 
H  &  E  above.  Sizes  34-42. 

Style  7804—161/^"  Smoothie  Con¬ 
trokur  bodicette  made  of  Nylon  and 
Nylon  Lastex.  Featherstitched  trim  in 
front.  Nylon  bust.  Talon  to  waist: 
H  &E  above.  Lightly  boned  in  front. 
Sizes  32-40. 

Style  1080—16"  Smoothie  Controkur 
bodicette  made  of  Nylon  and  Nylon 


Royal  Worcester  Corset  Co. 
"Miss  Liberty"  semi  step-in  with 
free  action  back.  Taffeta  nylon. 


Lastex.  Nylon  bust.  Boned  front  only. 
Talon  to  waist:  H&E  above.  Sizes 
34-46,  48. 


VANITY  CORSET  CO, 


Style  4008— all  nylon  combination 
for  the  youthful  and  average  figure, 
made  of  lovely  nylon  taffeta  with  nylon 
lace  lastex  sitle  panels,  side  talon  clos¬ 
ing-sizes  32-38,  price  $60.00  per  dozen. 

Style  439—15"  long,  side  talon  girdle 
for  junior  and  average  figures,  lightly 
boned  front,  nylon  lastex  up  and  down 
stretch  back,  nylon  lace  lastex  side 
panels— sizes  25-32,  price  $45.00  per 
dozen. 

Style  438—15"  long,  all  nylon  side 
talon  girdle  for  the  youthful  and  aver¬ 
age  figure,  firm  nylon  taffeta  front 
and  back,  nylon  lace  lastex  side  panels 
—sizes  25-32,  price  $36.00  per  dozen. 

Style  3009— Diatrol— for  the  average 
and  large  figure— Diatrol  has  a  patented 
•ALLastic  Vestee.  This  model  has  a 
special  inner  pad  of  elastic  for  abdomi¬ 
nal  support.  Sizes  36-52,  bust  measure- 
price  $54.00  per  dozen. 

Style  399—18"  long,  side  talon  closing 
girdle  for  average  tall  figure,  lightly 
boned  in  front,  boneless  back,  fine 
quality  batiste  Leno  Lastex  side  panels 
—sizes  26-34— price  $36.00  per  dozen. 

Style  5244— side  talon  closing  com¬ 
bination,  firmly  boned  front  and  back, 
long  model,  attractive  figured  batiste. 


Th*  Foiynfif  Company 
One  of  the  24  basic  s 
divided  info  figure  fypes. 


The  Sfrouse,  Adler  Co. 
Smoothie  Confroleur  of 
batiste  with  Darken  sides. 
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A  P.  N.  Practical  front  9irdlo 
mada  of  nylon. 
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back.  Heavy  satin  shoulder  straps, 
plushed  and  lined.  Well  boned  front 
and  floating  boning  in  the  back.  For 
the  tall  average  figure  with  large  bust. 

6491— Onesette  of  Taffeta  Nylon 
with  bust  sections  of  Nylon  Marqui¬ 
sette.  Sides  and  Free-action  back  of 
Leno  Nylon.  Side  talon  and  hook  and 
eye  closing.  Adjustable  straps.  Made 
for  the  Slender-average  figure.  Lightly 
boned  front. 


I.  NEWMAN  &  SONS 
P.  N.  Practical  Front  garments  are 
being  made  in  nylon  at  $66  and  $96 
per  dozen  and  Comfolettes  at  $84  per 
dozen.  Newman  front  lace  corsets  will 
be  $66  per  dozen. 

Step-in  girdles  will  be  $24  and  $36 
and  one  piece  foundations  are  priced 
variously  to  $66. 


Vogue  Foundations 
Nylon  girdU,  ono  of  a  group 
offered  in  various  lengths. 


Modern  Methods — Modem  Departments 
Sell  More  Brassieres 


The  first  line  defense  in  taking  on  the  job 
of  molding  a  woman’s  figure  in  corsetry 
should  be  the  bust  line,  first,  because  it  should  be 
the  most  beautiful  line  of  her  body  and  then 
among  the  many  other  reasons  is  the  important 
one  that  that  part  of  the  body  usually  comes  first 
in  the  vision  of  the  beholder.  Yet  most  women, 
and  it  may  be  the  fault  lies  in  our  system  of  fitting, 
approach  corset  departments  making  a  bee  line 
for  girdle  or  foundation  with  little  or  no  thought 
about  bust  molding  until  salespeople  get  around 
to  talking  about  it  after  waist  and  hip  measure¬ 
ments  are  taken  and  garments  are  selected  for 
fitting.  We  do  not  believe  for  a  minute  that  the 
fitter  is  unaware  of  the  customer’s  bust  type  at 
first  glance.  We  do  believe  in  too  many  cases, 
the  customer  is  unaware  that  the  salesf>erson  is 
aware  of  it  because  a  taf»e  measure  is  whisked 
about  the  midriff  as  if  that  were  the  starting  jjoint 
in  figure  molding.  We  regret  to  say  that  tve  still 
see,  in  this  age  of  advanced  corseting,  salespeople 
take  such  measurement  by  reaching  under  the 
customer’s  coat  which  may  partly  conceal  the  bust 
line.  The  eagle  eye  of  the  fitter  may  type  the 
customer  as  flat  chested,  average  or  “problem” 
which  may  result  in  a  good  guess  as  to  the  proper 
bust  support.  But  whether  it  is  a  right  or  wrong 


guess,  the  customer  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
subsequent  talk  about  the  bust  line  is  more  or 
less  an  afterthought  and  that  (1)  it  is  not  very 
important  or  (2)  a  highly  important  factor  being 
neglected  by  the  corsetiere. 

We  all  know  no  artist  would  select  a  model 
for  torso  sculpture  without  getting  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  figure  as  a  whole  and  we  all  claim 
our  fitters  are  artists  in  their  line.  How  can  a 
fitter  be  one  side  of  a  counter  and  the  customer 
the  other  and  get  this  proportion,  particularly 
when  the  counter  is  high  enough  to  cut  off  part 
of  the  customer’s  figure  from  view?  For  the  sales¬ 
person  to  come  from  the  back  of  a  long  counter 
makes  for  confusion  on  a  busy  day.  We  see  a 
good  solution  of  this  difficulty  in  some  of  our 
most  modern  departments  where  small  round  or 
oval  tables  are  used  in  place  of  counters  which 
offer  a  complete  f>erson  to  person  contact  with¬ 
out  interruption  from  the  start  of  a  sale  to  the 
finish  in  the  fitting  room.  This  is  a  proven  method 
by  which  the  customer  can  be  made  to  feel  that 
she  has  been  more  closely  scrutinized  and  has 
undivided  attention.  In  this  way  a  complete  fig¬ 
ure  analysis  may  seem  natural  even  if  only  a  girdle 
is  asked  for  and  the  customer  is  impressed  that 
she  is  in  the  hands  of  an  artist  who  will  see  to  it 
that  a  scientific  fitting  will  follow. 
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Ileyed  to  the  conditions  of  tomorrow's  w'orld, 
Flexees  presents  its  streamlined  version  of 


girdles  and  combinations  for  Spring  1942 


By  Leonard  F.  Mongeon,  Manager,  Traffic  Group 


Retailers’  Excise  Tax 

NLY  a  small  minority  of 
stores  do  not  indicate  on 
price  tickets  that  merchan¬ 
dise  is  taxable.  The  majority  ear¬ 
mark  taxable  merchandise  on  the 
price  ticket  through  the  following 
means:— 

1  ••'j'x”,  “Add  10%  Tax”,  “Plus 
10%  Tax”  or  “Plus  Tax”  is  used. 

2.  If  an  item  is  taxable  the  stores 
print  the  ticket  information  in  red 
ink  and  if  the  item  is  not  taxable 
the  ticket  is  printed  in  blue  ink. 

3.  In  veij  fexv  instances  do  stores 
show  the  specific  amount  of  the  tax 
on  the  price  ticket,  for  example:— 

$50.00 

5.00  Fed.  Tax 
$55.00  Total 

Motor  Carriers  Seek  to  Limit 
Their  Liability 

Motor  common  carriers  are  con¬ 
sidering  limiting  their  liability  for 
loss  or  damage  on  all  kinds  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  National  Traffic 
Committee  of  the  American  Truck¬ 
ing  .\ssociation  representing  motor 
carriers  in  all  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  now  giving  consideration  to 
several  proposals  with  this  end  in 
mind.  One  proposal  requires  the 
shipper  to  state  the  actual  value  of 
the  shipment.  The  carrier  is  liable 
for  a  maximum  of  $1  per  pound 
(gross  weight)  and  any  excess 
value  is  charged  at  ten  cents  for 
every  $100  or  fraction  thereof;  an¬ 
other  projxtsal  differs  from  the 
foregoing  one  only  in  that  the 
shipper  has  a  choice  of  releasing 
the  value  or  else  declaring  the  full 
value.  In  other  words  number  two 
gives  you  a  choice,  in  number  one 
there  is  no  choice  and  you  must 
pay  for  all  of  the  excess  value. 

There  are  two  other  proposals 
which  are  simply  variations  of  the 
two  shown  above.  This  matter  of 
limitation  of  liability  will  come  up 
for  consideration  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  Committee  on  January 
14,  1942. 

The  adoption  of  any  such  re- 
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striction  by  motor  carriers  would 
be  most  unwise  because  they  would 
be  placing  themselves  at  a  competi¬ 
tive  disadvantage  with  the  rail¬ 
roads,  steamship  lines,  and  the 
freight  forwarders,  which  carriers 
assume  full  liability  for  loss  or 
damage  (with  the  exception  of  a 
few  lines  of  merchandise  typified 
by  rugs  and  earthenware.) 

After  you  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  discussing  this  matter 
with  the  official  of  the  motor  car¬ 
riers  which  you  use,  write  and  let 
us  know  your  reactions. 

Proposed  Elimination  of 
Furniture  Delivery  Service 

New  England  Railroads  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  eliminate  their  free  delivery 
service  on  less  carload  furniture 
shipments  to  our  New  England 
members.  It  is  feared  that  if  this 
restriction  becomes  effective  in 
New  England,  railroads  will  seek  to 
make  it  applicable  on  a  national 
scale  and  thus  deprive  retailers  all 
over  the  country  of  free  delivery 
service  on  furniture  shipments. 

.At  recent  hearings  in  New  A'ork 
City  there  was  much  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  shipping  public  to 
this  proposal.  The  shippers  and 
receivers  present  at  this  hearing 
made  the  carriers  a  compromise 
proposal,  wherein  they  agreed  to 
pay  the  railroads  two  cents  per 
cwt.  in  addition  to  the  present 
transportation  charges  if  the  rail¬ 
roads  would  continue,  delivery  ser¬ 
vice  on  furniture.  This  would  ap¬ 
ply  only  on  shipn^nts  destined  to 
points  on  the  New  England  rail¬ 
roads. 

Misclassification  of  Freight 
Shipments  by  Manufacturers 

Mr.  Knipp  of  the  ^Vm.  H.  Block 
Company,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
and  Mr.  Kamp  of  the  H.  &  S. 
Pogue  Company,  Cincinnati,  have 
called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
an  important  New  York  City 
manufacturer,  who  ships  various 
kinds  of  merchandise  taking  differ¬ 
ent  freight  rates,  has  inadvertently 
been  showing  on  his  bill  of  lading 


only  one  weight  to  cover  all  of  the 
different  kinds  of  merchandise 
shipped.  A  typical  example  fol¬ 
low's:— 

Nineteen  (19)  cartons  cov¬ 
ered  cardboard  boxes  cloth 
garment  bags  wood  and  wire 
covered  garment  hangers  cot¬ 
ton  piece  goods  cloth  cases 
Weight  867  pounds. 

If  you  buy  this  merchandise  from 
New  York  City  and  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  seeing  whether  you  have 
been  overcharged,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  give  you  the  name  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer. 

We  have  had  a  conference  with 
this  manufacturer  and  he  will 
classify  his  shipments  properly  in 
the  future. 

The  Association  has  been  devot¬ 
ing  considerable  time  to  working 
with  various  manufacturers  on  the 
proper  classification  of  freight  ship¬ 
ments  so  that  our  members  will  not 
be  overcharged  on  future  ship¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Philip  S.  Day,  Traffic  Mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Cain  Sloan  Company  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  who  has  been 
very  active  in  straightening  out 
various  manufacturers  on  correct 
freight  classifications  so  that  this 
store  and  other  stores  will  pay  the 
lowest  possible  transportation 
costs,  reports  that  a  manufacturer 
in  Newark,  Ohio  has  in  some  in¬ 
stances  released  shipments  of 
earthenware  at  a  valuation  exceed¬ 
ing  $20  per  hundred  pounds, 
whereas,  the  shipment  actually  was 
valued  at  less  than  $20  per  hundred 
pounds,  and  if  it  had  been  released 
at  the  latter  value  a  lower  freight 
rate  would  have  been  assessed.  In 
auditing  your  freight  bills  for  over¬ 
charges,  this  may  be  a  good  angle 
to  check. 

Special  Truck  for  Toilet 
Preparations  &  Drugs 

The  Committee  on  Receiving, 
under  the  supervision  of  S.  M, 
Whisner,  Traffic  Manager  of  Hutz- 
ler  Brothers,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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An  Experiment  in  the  Use  of  a  Self-Help 
System  Manual  for  Salesp>eople 

By  Ruth  Hays 

Personal  Manager,  Cain-Sloan  Company,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Observation  of  Use  of  Self-Help 
Manual  by  Salespeople 

A  CAREFUL  observation  was 
made  of  the  use  of  the  self- 
help  manual  by  salesp>eople.  A 
study  was  made  of  saleschecks  used 
by  each  sales  person  in  writing  the 
problems  given  in  the  manual. 
Errors  were  tabulated  by  each  per¬ 
son,  and  then  a  total  was  made. 
Frequency  of  errors  was  listed,  and 
compared  to  the  possible  frequency 
in  whch  that  same  error  could  have 
occurred.  Table  8  lists  this  data. 

It  can  be  noted  in  the  table  that 
a  possible  15,560  errors  could  have 
been  made  by  the  entire  group, 
while  only  239  errors  actually  oc¬ 
curred.  This  is  an  average  of  only 
1.53  per  cent.  From  this  low  aver¬ 
age,  it  appears  that  salespeople 
took  their  work  seriously  and  care¬ 


PART  II 

This  is  the  second  section 
of  a  report  begun  in  the 
November  issue  of  The 
Bulletin.  The  study,  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  author  in  par¬ 
tial  fulfillment  of  the  require¬ 
ments  for  Master  of  Science  at 
Simmons  College,  is  a  most 
significant  exploration  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  self-teach¬ 
ing  or  home-study  manual 
and  is  based  upon  an  experi¬ 
ment  carried  out  at  the  Cain- 
Sloan  Company.  It  has  been 
condensed  for  use  in  The 
Bulletin. 


Table  8 

List  of  Errors  Made  by  30  Salespeople  in  Their  Use  of  the  Self-Help 
Manual,  and  Possible  Number  of  Times  Erors  Could  Have  Occurred 


Possible 

Occurrence 

Percentage 

of  Error 

Times 

of  Actual 

for  Group 

Occurred 

to  Possible 

Tally 

2850 

35 

1.23 

Sold  by 

1680 

3 

.18 

Department 

1680 

3 

.18 

Date 

840 

1 

.12 

How  sold 

840 

5 

.59 

Amount  sale 

840 

12 

1.43 

Total 

840 

3 

.36 

Number  of  items 

1050 

0 

Price  per  item 

210 

1 

.48 

Description  of  item 

1050 

0 

Take 

240 

4 

1.67 

Purchased  by 

330 

51 

15.45 

Omission  of  del.  chg. 

150 

19 

12.66 

Special  del.  chg. 

30 

0 

Postage  &  ins.  chg. 

30 

7 

23.33 

O.  K.  signature 

390 

8 

2.05 

Signature  of  customer 

30 

8 

26.66 

Exchange  of  serial  no. 

120 

2 

1.66 

Omission  of  “combine” 

30 

1 

3.33 

Name  &  address  on  body  of  check 

30 

13 

43.33 

Exchange  of  mdse,  not  shown 

150 

7 

4.66 

Send  name  &  address 

620 

20 

3.23 

Charge  name  &  address 

390 

16 

4.10 

Discount  figured  wrong 

90 

8 

8.88 

Amount  wrong 

840 

7 

.84 

Error  in  addition 

210 

5 

2.38 

fully  studied  through  the  entire 
book.  In  only  one  case  was  the 
work  assignment  incomplete. 

Suggestions  for  reducing  errors 
in  the  use  of  the  self-help  tnanual- 
Should  the  manual  be  revised  or 
reprinted  at  a  later  date,  sugges¬ 
tion  is  made  that  the  following 
points  be  considered.  (Meanwhile, 
these  points  should  be  covered 
thoroughly  in  the  review  given 
salespeople  after  their  study  of  the 
manual.) 

1.  Add  illustrations  to  the  manual 
of: 

a.  A  charge  sale  in  which  the 
customer  does  not  have  a 
charga-plate. 

b.  A  charge  sale  in  which  one 
person  is  buying  on  an 
other’s  account  without  a 
charga-plate. 

c.  A  cash-send  discount  sale. 

d.  A  salescheck  illustration 
along  with  the  form  for 
picking  up  merchandise  at 
the  customer’s  home. 

2.  Give  an  example  of  how  to  fig 
ure  discount. 

3.  On  a  separate  page  list  transac 
tions  on  which  signatures  of  de 
partment  heads  are  necessary 

4.  Explain  the  reasons  for: 

a.  Writing  “take”  on  the  take- 
with  sales. 

b.  Omitting  names  and  ad 
dresses  in  send  space  of 
C.O.D.  and  Will  Call  sales. 

c.  Importance  of  figuring 
amounts  correctly. 

5.  Change  one  or  two  illustrations 
of  sales  other  than  cash-send  to 
include: 

a.  Delivery  charge. 

b.  “Combine.” 

6.  Add  this  information: 

a.  “In  writing  the  problems  in 
this  manual,  indicate  in  the 
proper  space  on  the  sales¬ 
checks  whatever  O.K.  signa¬ 
tures  are  necessary.” 
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b.  “List  the  total  of  your  sale 
in  the  space  marked 
‘Amount  Sale’.” 

7  See  that  practice  saleschecks  en¬ 
closed  in  the  training  envelope 
always  iK'gin  with  number  1  or 
that  the  tally  is  cancelled  to 
corresjwnd  with  the  number  of 
the  salescheck. 

results  of  experiment 

Grades  Earned  on  the 
System  Test 

Procedure  in  testing— As  a  means 
of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the 
salespeople  had  acquired  a  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  salescheck  sys¬ 
tem,  a  test  was  given  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  both  groups  at  the  end  of 
the  training  period. 

In  the  classroom  method  of 
training,  all  practice  checks  and 
tallies  were  collected  after  the  peri¬ 
od  of  explanation  and  drill,  and 
new  salesbooks  and  tallies  distri¬ 
buted  to  make  ready  for  the  test. 

A  sheet  containing  15  questions 
and  problems  was  passed  to  each 
person.  She  was  asked  to  follow 
instructions  on  the  sheet,  writing 
the  problems  as  listed.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion,  she  was  to  write  her  name 
across  the  tally,  clipping  the  tally, 
the  saleschecks,  and  the  completed 
sheet  of  questions  together,  and 
leaving  them  with  the  instructor. 

The  first  part  of  the  discussion 
given  for  those  salespeople  trained 
by  the  manual  was  devoted  to  sys¬ 
tem  review  and  test.  About  45 
minutes  were  given  over  to  this. 
They  were  asked  to  inquire  about 
anything  which  they  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  from  their  study  of  the 
manual.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
cover  the  entire  manual  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion,  but  a  short  review  was 
given.  Following  this  discussion, 
the  same  test  sheet  as  given  to  the 
other  group  was  distributed.  It 
was  given  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  as  to  the  other  group. 

Comparison  of  test  grades  of  the 
two  groups— A  total  of  55  test  pap¬ 
ers  were  graded,  26  from  the  class¬ 
room  groups  and  29  from  the 
manual  group.  Five  jiapers  had 
been  mislaid  and,  consequently, 
could  not  be  recorded.  Grades 
earned  are  shown  in  Table  9. 

The  division  of  2576  w'eights  by 
29,  the  number  of  the  papers  from 
the  manual  group,  gave  an  average 
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Table  9 


Distribution  of  Two  Groups  of  Employees  According  to 
Grade  Earned  on  Test  Paper 


Grade 

Manual  Group 

Classroom  Group 

Percent 

Number 

Weights 

Number 

Weights 

68 

1 

68 

69 

70 

71 

1 

71 

72 

1 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

1 

76 

77 

78 

1 

78 

79 

1 

79 

80 

81 

1 

81 

1 

81 

82 

1 

82 

83 

84 

85 

4 

340 

2 

170 

86 

1 

86 

2 

172 

87 

4 

348 

3 

261 

88 

2 

176 

2 

176 

89 

1 

89 

1 

89 

90 

1 

90 

3 

270 

91 

2 

182 

1 

91 

92 

3 

276 

2 

184 

93 

2 

186 

1 

93 

94 

1 

94 

95 

3 

285 

2 

190 

96 

1 

96 

97 

1 

97 

98 

99 

1 

99 

100 

Total 

29 

2576 

26 

2252 

grade  of  88.83  for  this  group.  Divi¬ 
sion  of  2252  weights  by  26,  the 
number  of  test  papers  graded  from 
the  classroom  group,  gave  an  aver¬ 
age  grade  of  86.61.  Comparing 
these  two,  it  is  noted  that  the  aver¬ 
age  grade  earned  by  the  manual 
group  was  slightly  higher  than  that 
for  the  classroom  group. 

Ratings  by  Department  Heads 

Procedure  in  securing  ratings— 
From  3  days  to  1  week  after  em¬ 
ployment,  the  employee  was  rated 
by  her  department  head  or  floor 
manager.  It  was  explained  to  the 
department  head  that  the  rating 
was  merely  a  check  on  two  meth¬ 
ods  of  training  which  had  been 
used,  and  the  purpose  was  to  de¬ 
termine  the  better  method.  The 
department  head  did  not  know  by 
which  method  the  employee  had 
been  trained,  or  the  procedure 
used. 

In  making  a  rating  sheet  for  this, 
it  had  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  rating  should  be  as  objective 


as  possible,  and  that  it  should  in¬ 
clude  only  questions  on  system.  A 
copy  of  the  rating  sheet  used  is 
given  below: 

System  Rating 

Name  . Date  ... 

Department . 

1.  Did  the  new  salesperson  seem 
sure  of  herself  on  system? 

Yes  .  No . 

2.  What  was  her  speed  on  sales¬ 
checks? 

Good .  Average . 

Poor . 

3.  Did  she  require  help? 

From  you  . 

From  other  salespeople . 

4.  List  the  saleschecks  on  which 
she  asked  help: 

a . 

b . 

c . 

d . 

e . 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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By  Helen  Mulhern 


Outlook  for  the  January 
furniture  markets  improved 
considerably  with  the  O.P.A. 
announcement  that  plans  to  fix  a 
price  ceiling  for  wood  furniture 
are,  at  least  temporarily,  aban¬ 
doned.  While  the  announcement 
did  not  completely  cure  the  monu¬ 
mental  case  of  the  jitters  with 
which  the  industry  has  been 
afflicted  since  the  November  mar¬ 
ket,  it  did  encourage  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  proceed  with  plans  for  new 
designs  and  constructions.  They 
will  have  to  work  fast,  however, 
and  the  rumor  is  that  smaller 
firms,  having  less  to  lose  than  the 
larger  ones,  had  been  more  con¬ 
fident  about  proceeding  on  new 
numbers  and  so  have  for  the  time 
being  the  jump  on  their  important 
competitors. 


It  seems  certain  that  January 
showings  will  have  fewer  specula¬ 
tive  items  in  them,  the  shortening 
of  lines  generally  taking  the  effect 
of  eliminating  poor  sellers. 

Home  furnishings  men  watched 
installment  sales  take  a  drop  after 
government  restrictions  of  con¬ 
sumer  credit  went  into  effect  and 
have  more  recently  seen  them  rise 
again  as  the  public  understood 
better  that  the  popular  terms  of 
10%  down  and  18  months  to  pay 
were  still  to  be  had.  However, 
many  of  them  will  go  to  market 
in  January  bearing  in  mind  the 
warnings  of  credit  men  that 
“priorities  unemployment”  is  al¬ 
ready  assuming  tangil)le  substance 
in  some  sections.  Its  effect  in  re¬ 
ducing  installn'iCin  volume  and 
tightening  up  on  credit  extension 


must  be  reckoned  with  in  sections 
likely  to  be  affected  even  while 
plans  are  being  laid  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  increased  customer  pur¬ 
chasing  power  in  other  areas. 

The  American  Furniture  Mart 
reports  that  30  to  60  day  deliveries 
will  probably  be  provided  for  on 
business  written  during  the  Janu¬ 
ary  market.  Manufacturers  have 
been  catching  up  on  back  orders 
for  the  past  several  months  and 
booking  only  orders  which  they 
coidd  ship  prior  to  the  first  of  the 
year. 

NRDGA  on  Furniture  Prices 

Wffiile  the  question  of  a  price 
ceiling  on  furniture  was  still  pend¬ 
ing,  in  mid-November,  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  took  preliminary 
steps  to  protect  its  memljers  from 


Organic  Design 


The  Organic  Design  showings  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  the  Museum  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Arts  and  a  group  of  department 
stores  headed  by  Bl(M)mingdale’s,  New 
York,  remain  the  year’s  outstanding 
news  in  furniture  construction.  Shown 
here  are  one  of  the  Saarinen  and  Eames 
chairs,  made  of  moulded  plywood  and 
foam  rubber:  and  the  basic  bed  frame 
designed  by  Stonorov  and  Von  Moltke, 
with  removable  head  and  f(K>t  boards. 
At  right  is  one  of  the  Bloomingdale 
room  showings,  featuring  book  case 
units  lending  themselves  to  innumer¬ 
able  combinations.  All  of  the  chest 
and  cabinet  designs  show  use  of  grooves 
for  drawer  and  door  pulls. 


Pahlmann  Peruvian 


being  left  in  a  spot  where  they 
might  be  forbidden  to  put  into 
reuil  prices  the  increases  they  had 
already  paid  out  in  wholesale 
prices.  (Memories  of  the  memor¬ 
able  year  of  1920  are  still  green 
in  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  offices— that 
year  when  the  break  in  war-inflated 
prices  found  furniture  floors 
loaded  with  high-priced  stocks, 
which  turned  slowly  at  best.  When 
it  became  apparent  that  retail 
price  decreases  on  the  slow-moving 
furniture  stock  inevitably  lagged 
behind  price  decreases  on  other 
commodities,  such  a  hue  and  cry 
of  profiteering  was  raised  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  under¬ 
took  a  survey  of  the  industry  which 
lasted  for  two  years.)  Feeling  now 
that  experience  has  shown  the  fur¬ 
niture  department  the  most  likely 
to  take  a  severe  beating  under 
price-control,  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
has  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to 
members  asking  for  percentage  fig¬ 
ures  on  wholesale  and  retail  furni¬ 
ture  prices  from  August  1940  to 
February  1941  and  from  February 
1941  to  August  1941.  Retailers 
who  supply  this  information  are 
building  their  own  protection 
against  p>ossible  squalls  ahead. 

Plans  to  Protect  Volume 

Home  furnishings  men  in  sev¬ 
eral  groups  are  studying  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  offsetting  unit  volume 
curtailment,  due  to  merchandise 
shortages,  by  promoting  higher 
priced  merchandise,  thus  maintain¬ 
ing  dollar  volume.  The  October 
issue  of  The  Bulletin  contained 
an  article  on  this  subject  by  G. 
Potter  Darrow,  in  connection  with 
major  appliances.  Mr.  Darrow 
pointed  out  that  there’s  more 
profit  in  selling  100  units  at  $99 
than  165  units  at  $59;  that  it’s 
easier  in  this  market  of  priorities 
and  shortages  to  get  delivery  of  the 
100  higher  priced  units  than  the 
165  lower-priced  units;  and  finally 
that  with  more  money  jingling  in 
the  public  pocket  than  at  any 
previous  time  in  our  history,  the 
customer  will  be  easier  to  sell  on 
the  better  merchandise.  The 
Spring-Air  Company  has  initiated 
a  similar  campaign  to  sell  more 
expensive  merchandise  in  the  l)ed- 
ding  field.  They  say: 

“By  stepping  up  sales  to  the  top 
notch  quality  mattresses,  stoves. 


In  strong  contrast  to  the  Organic 
Design  exhibits  is  Pahlmann’s  series 
of  six  luxurious,  Peruvian-inspired 
rooms  at  Lord  &  Taylor.  M  top, 
sharp  colors,  a  Peruvian  painting 
and  an  Indian  W(M)1  rug  add  drama 
to  a  modern  bed-sitting  room.  The 
dining  room  shown  is  described  as 
being  in  the  Peruvian  Colonial 
tradition.  Chippendale  chairs,  a 
modern  adaptation  of  a  17th  Cen¬ 
tury  Spanish  table,  a  silver  cabinet 
made  from  an  old  confessional.  The 
nx)m  is  hung  with  a  Pahlmann-de- 
signed  fabric  called  “,\rchitec.ure  of 
Peru”  and  based  on  the  facade  pat¬ 
tern  of  a  Lima  monastery.  The 
painted  iron  bedstead  at  right  is 
hung  with  a  fabric  showing  a  ger¬ 
anium  pattern  against  a  background 
inspired  by  a  grille  from  Lima’s 
Perricholi  Palace.  Vari  colored  yarn 
balls  are  hung  at  the  corners. 
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washers,  springs,  etc.,  the  retailer 
can  show  an  increased  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  on  a  much  smaller  unit  vol¬ 
ume.  The  mark-up  can  remain 
constant  and  still  keep  operations 
on  a  profitable  level. 

“This  is  possible  because  most 
classes  of  gtKxis— the  best  mattress 
or  the  best  washer— do  not  have 
much  more  material  in  them  than 
the  medium  or  cheap  grades  of 
the  same  merchandise. 

“A  ,'539.50  mattress  does  not 
have  twice  as  much  material  as  a 
$16.75  number.  The  $39.50  has 
some  additional  material,  but  the 
refinements  in  design  and  work¬ 
manship  of  the  whole  unit  are  the 
things  that  make  the  difference  in 
value.  I’herefore,  a  manufacturer 
can  make  almost  as  many  $39.50 
mattresses  as  he  could  $16.75  mat¬ 
tresses  with  the  same  amount  of 
material. 

“Dollar  volume  can  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  while  the  customer 
pays  more  for  the  merchandise,  she 
is  getting  her  money’s  worth  be¬ 
cause  the  merchandise  was  sold  by 
both  manufacturer  and  dealer  at 
no  increase  in  markup.” 

Spring-Air  does  not,  however, 
leave  it  at  that,  but  provides  four 
charts  by  which  the  store  and  the 
salesman  can  figure  out  for  them¬ 
selves  what  shift  in  their  present 
selling  is  necessary  to  maintain 


gross  profits  at  today’s  levels,  w'hen 
a  curtailment  is  made  in  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  mattresses  and  springs.  By 
filling  in  the  first  chart,  a  picture 
of  gross  present  profits  is  obtained. 
Then  a  deduction  of  30%  (esti¬ 
mated  sales  decrease  when  curtail¬ 
ment  affects  bedding)  is  made.  On 
the  second  chart  the  buyer  figures 
out  how  many  higher-priced  mat¬ 
tresses  he  will  have  to  sell  to  get 
his  present  gross  profit  from  30% 
fewer  units.  The  third  and  fourth 
charts  allow  the  salesman  to  make 
similar  computations  of  his  own. 

White  Sales 

White  Sales  appeals  this  year 
will  almost  certainly  concentrate 
on  intelligent  buying  for  long  use. 
The  term  “white  sale”  itself  will 
probably  be  a  misnomer  for  Janu¬ 
ary  1942  promotions,  as  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  actual  “sale”  appeal  seems 
limited.  However,  the  buying  of 
household  linens  in  January  is  a 
national  habit,  and  many  custom¬ 
ers  will  expect  to  buy  replacements 
this  month  as  usual.  Stores  might 
wisely  follow  the  lead  of  manufac¬ 
turers  by  using  January  ad  and 
display  space  to  give  out  sound  ad¬ 
vice  on  conserving  household  sup¬ 
plies  in  order  to  release  manufac¬ 
turers’  output  for  Army  and  Navy 
use. 

Regardless  of  the  possibility  of 


shortages,  and  the  impossibility  of 
offering  “stupendous  purchase" 
promotions,  stores  can  build  much 
good  will  by  throwing  themselves 
wholeheartedly  into  the  general 
conservation  campaign. 

Peruvian  Influence 

l  ire  year  has  closed  with  no  fur- 
niture  development  approaching 
the  Organic  Design  showings  in 
importance.  A  minor  style  influ¬ 
ence  has  grown,  however,  out  of 
Pahlmann’s  summer  trip  to  South 
America  and  out  of  authoritative 
reports  (including  that  of  Leon 
Mandel  in  the  October  issue  of 
The  Bulletin)  that  Peru  is  the 
most  promising  proving  ground  for 
the  development  of  new  sources  of 
supply  to  replace  those  cut  off  in 
Europe.  In  addition,  the  colorful 
urban  culture  of  Peru,  stemming 
from  Old  W'^orld  as  well  as  New 
World  influences,  offers  suggestions 
for  putting  a  new  kind  of  drama 
into  interior  decoration.  An  ex¬ 
hibition  sponsored  by  the  Peru¬ 
vian  government  and  held  at 
W.  &  J.  Sloan,  New  York,  included 
paintings,  silver,  some  Peruvian- 
Colonial  furniture  in  native 
woods,  home  accessories  of  onyx 
and  marble,  hand-woven  rugs, 
blankets,  ceramics  and  glassware, 
all  lending  themselves  to  striking 
use  in  modern  rooms. 


Designed  by  Ann  Hatfield  and  Martin  Craig,  the 
Organic  Design  pieces  in  this  Bloomingdale  room 
exhibit  several  important  construction  features.  The 
couch  has  a  sliding  back,  which  moves  forward  to 
narrow  its  width  for  comfortable  sitting,  and  provide 
a  backrest.  The  larger  chair  is  upholstered  in  foam 
rubber.  The  backs  of  the  smaller  chairs  adjust  auto¬ 
matically  to  the  sitter. 


While  most  of  the  importance  of  the  Lord  &  Taylor 
Pahlmann  rooms  resides  in  their  style  atmosphere,  an 
interesting  construction  feature  appears  here.  The 
dining  table  has  concave  ends  into  which  small  oval 
tables  fit  when  additional  seating  capacity  is  required. 
When  not  used  this  way,  the  ^mall  tables  serve  « 
“occasional”  pieces.  The  curvilinear  walls  in  th» 
room  are  of  split  bamboo.  ' 
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By  Edward  Hoyt 


Revival  of  Customer  Interest  in  Piece  Goods 


Retail  piece  goods  merchan¬ 
disers  and  buyers  as  re¬ 
ported  in  these  columns  last 
month  are  confident  of  the  increas¬ 
ingly  im{>ortant  role  that  their  de¬ 
partments  will  play  during  the 
coming  year,  in  relation  to  total 
store  volume. 

But  their  optimism  along  these 
lines  is  tempered  by  various  mer¬ 
chandising  problems  that  can  only 
be  answered  after  the  new  year 
gets  well  under  way.  Some  of  the 
doubtful  spots,  as  seen  by  various 
fabric  department  heads  are  about 
as  follows; 

Present  Large  Stocks 

Because  of  threatened  shortages 
in  certain  fabric  categories,  many 
piece  goods  departments  have  an¬ 
ticipated  their  Spring  1942  require¬ 
ments  far  in  advance  of  usual  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  in  the  face  of  growing 
scarcities  have  done  this  on  a  more 
substantial  basis  than  would  nor¬ 
mally  be  their  practice. 

Whether  these  heavy  stocks  will 
be  liquidated  as  speedily  and 
readily  as  present  indications  seem 


to  promise,  can  only  be  answered 
at  the  yard  goods  counters  during 
the  early  months  of  the  new  year. 

The  Price  Angle 

There  has  been  a  marked  trend 
to  home  sewing,  according  to  all 
reports,  but  the  buying  to  satisfy 
this  trend  has  been  at  relatively 
reasonable  price  levels.  The  real 
and  unavoidable  price  increases 
will  make  their  more  disturbing 
appearance  in  spring  yardage.  Just 
how  will  the  average  customer  re¬ 
act  to  these  price  advances? 

The  answer  depends,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  on  the  price  level 
obtaining  in  ready-to-wear,  but 
yard  goods  men,  while  curious  w'ith 
respect  to  both  these  problems,  are 
not  seriously  worried.  That  is  very 
evident! 

There  are  numerous  fabric  con¬ 
structions  that  leading  stores  have 
long  sold  at  retail  around  a  dollar 
a  yard,  which  can  not  be  priced  at 
that  figure  under  existing  market 
conditions.  Many  of  these  that 
have  heretofore  been  marked  at 
prices  running  from  88^  to  9S^, 


will  have  to  be  raised  to  around 
SI. 19  to  $1.29  a  yard. 

Another  matter  that  is  causing 
some  slight  concern  is  the  general 
consumer  reaction  to  denier  crepe 
prints  that  have  in  the  past  been 
made  of  silk.  Practical  retail  men 
are  satisfied  in  their  own  minds  of 
the  all-around  value  of  the  better 
rayon  crepes,  but  some  of  them 
wonder  how  those  customers  who 
have  insisted  on  silk  crepes  will 
“take”  to  the  rayon  goods. 


High  Priced  Cottons 

Resistance  to  substantially  higher 
cotton  fabric  prices  has  already 
been  registered,  and  for  spring 
goods  this  will  be  even  more  mani¬ 
fest,  it  is  believed.  Strangely 
enough,  the  cotton  goods  situation 
has  had  a  direct  bearing  on  spun 
rayon  goods,  which  sell  heavily  for 
year-round  sports  wear. 

\V’^ith  steadily  rising  prices  on 
cotton  goods,  many  manufacturers 
during  the  last  few  months  have 
switched  from  spun  rayon  fabrics 
to  the  more  profitable  cottons.  It 
is  expected  that  growing  resistance 
to  heavy  cotton  goods  increases  will 
cause  producers  to  revert  to  the 
less  expensive  and  provenly  popu¬ 
lar  spun  rayon  constructions. 

The  OPA  sliding  scale  ceiling 
prices  on  cotton  goods  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  this  situation, 
fabric  merchandise  heads  believe, 
for  as  raw  cotton  has  advanced. 


Models  on  the  stage  of  the  Madison 
Theater,  Peoria,  Illinois,  show  New 
York  Creations  to  a  capacity  audi¬ 
ence  during  a  fashion  show  between 
movies,  sponsored  by  the  Block  and 
Kuhl  Women’s  Club  for  Christmas 
charities.  At  microphone  (extreme 
left)  is  Mrs.  Susan  Haile,  represent¬ 
ing  the  New  York  Dress  Institute, 
who  supplied  the  commentary  for 
the  50  dresses  paraded  on  a  special 
runway  down  the  center  aisle. 
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the  ceiling  has  automatically  gone 
up  in  direct  projxjrtion. 

Department  Promotion 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that 
piece  goods  men  feel  that  their  de¬ 
partment  is  not  given  the  full  sup- 
p>ort  in  the  average  store,  that  its 
importance  or  potential  profit 
p)Ossibilities  would  seem  to  war¬ 
rant. 

They  think  that  various  things 
could  be  done  at  relativ'ely  little 
expense,  to  glamorize  piece  goods 
in  store  advertising,  and  in  window 
and  interior  store  displays.  As 
against  the  situation  obtaining 
many  years  ago,  when  piece  goods 
departments  were  given  a  place  of 
major  importance  in  the  matter  of 
location  and  general  store  promo¬ 
tion,  piece  goods  men  feel  that 
their  departments  have  been  re¬ 
legated  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
relative  unimportance. 

They  emphasize  the  fact  that  de¬ 
partmental  showings  in  the  matter 
of  net  profits  do  not,  in  their  opin¬ 
ions,  justify  this  attitude  toward 
yard  goods  divisions.  They  stress 
the  point  that  the  yard  goods  de¬ 
partment  can  be  made  either  a 
substantially  lucrative  store  asset, 
or  a  division  of  questionable  value 
—by  the  interest  and  skill  shown  by 
store  management  and  piece  goods 
staffs,  in  the  handling  of  this 
branch  of  the  business. 

It  is  because  of  the  apparent  re¬ 
vival  of  consumer  interest  in  piece 
goods,  that  piece  goods  men  plan 
to  devote  a  sp>ecial  technical  ses¬ 
sion  to  the  subject  at  the  coming 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Convention  in 
January. 

*  *  • 


New  Fiber  From  Milk 
in  Textile  Manufacture 

Experiments  are  said  to  be  in 
progress  in  about  thirty  textile 
fabric  mills,  for  use  in  mixture 
fabrics  of  a  new  fiber  known  as 
“Aralac”— a  by-product  of  skim 
milk  which  can  be  blended  with 
wool,  mohair,  cotton,  rayon  or  fur 
in  varying  prop)ortions.  It  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  National  Dairy 
Products  Corporation. 

About  four  years  ago  a  similar 
product  was  imported  from  Italy 
and  sold  here  as  “Lanital”.  These 
imports  have  been  cut  off  because 


Scheduled  for  national  promotion  in  January,  The  “Sew  for  Victory" 
campaign  launched  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  by  S.  Kann  Sons  Co. 


of  the  war,  and  the  new  "Aralac” 
product  is  said  to  possess  qualities 
superior  to  the  former  ItaTian 
product. 

Subjected  to  rigid  tests,  includ¬ 
ing  resiliency,  tensile  strength, 
arbasion,  odor,  affinity  to  dyes  and 
ability  to  withstand  dry  cleaning 
and  washing,  the  new  fiber  is  said 
to  be  adaptable  to  mixture  fabrics 
for  year-round  use.  Its  cost  is 
about  one-half  that  of  wool  tops. 

DuPont  Increases  Nylon 
Production 

A  further  25  per  cent  increase  in 
its  nylon  yarn  capacity,  to  20  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  annually,  at  normal 
deniers,  was  authorized  by  the  Du 
Pont  Company  late  last  month. 

This  most  recent  expansion  will 
be  effected  by  stepping  up  the 
present  yarn-producing  capacity  at 
Seaford,  Delaware,  by  50  per  cent, 
and  by  extending  the  facilities  at 
Belle,  West  Virginia,  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  nylon  intermediates. 
“Late  fall  or  end  of  1942”  is  the 
approximate  date  for  this  addition¬ 
al  production,  it  is  stated. 

“Sew  for  Victory”  Campaign 

Under  the  caption  “Sew  for  Vic¬ 
tory”,  a  large  scale  campaign  will 
be  launched,  through  department 
stores,  during  January— to  stimu¬ 
late  interest  among  American 
women  to  contribute  toward  the 
aid  and  relief  of  those  less  fortu¬ 
nate  people  in  other  countries. 


The  drive  was  originally  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Bundles  for  Britain 
Committee  in  W^ashington,  and  the 
campaign  was  introduced  there  by 
Sol  Kann,  of  S.  Kann  Sons  Co., 
who  devoted  a  large  window,  built 
an  attractive  display  in  the  pattern 
and  piece  goods  department,  and 
pulrlicized  the  campaign  in  a 
\Vashington  paper. 

The  nation-wide  drive  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  Dritz-Traum 
Company,  Inc.,  distributors  of 
packaged  Talon  Slide  fasteners. 

1 ,000,000  Patterns  to 
South  America 

That  America’s  trade  efforts  g 
in  the  fashion  field  are  get-  I 
ting  results  in  South  America,  and  !  a 
that  his  own  firm,  after  three  years  I 
of  promotional  effort,  will  this  ;  I 
year  sell  over  1,000,000  patterns  in  j 
the  21  Latin-American  Republics,  J 
a  50%  increase  over  1940  was  re-  | 
cently  reported  by  J.  M.  Shapiro,  ;  ^ 
president  of  the  Simplicity  Pattern  ,  ^ 
Co.,  Inc.  i  ij 

Mr.  Shapiro  states  that  women  ||| 
“South  of  the  Border”  very  defi-  1  ^ 
nitely  like  American  styles.  Before  S 
the  war,  he  points  out,  Paris  was  ;  |i 
the  style  center  and  idol  of  South  =  I 
American  women,  but  today  they  ;  | 
follow  the  trends  set  by  America,  ;  | 
and  “America’s  Fashion  has  clearly  ■ 
supplanted  the  influence  of  the  •  ^ 
French,  just  as'  it  has  in  our  own  ? 
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AMERICAN  VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 

WorltVa  Largest  Producer  of 
Rayon  Yarn 

Sales  Offices:  350  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City;  Providence,  R.  I 
Charlotte,  N.  C.;  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^iomn  ^e^ied 


THI  riRST  NAMI  IN  RAYON  .  .  .  THI  FIRST  IN  TISTIO  QUALITY 
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No  “returns”  the  day  after  Christinas!  What  a  happy  day!  While  we 
can’t  promise  there’ll  he  no  returns,  we  do  know,  however,  that  liter¬ 
ally  millions  of  women  recognize  the  quality  inherent  in  merchandise 
identified  hy  the  Crown*  Tested  tag  and  that  gifts  so  identified  are  most 
acceptable. 

Women  know  this  tag.  More  and  more  of  them  are  learning  to  look 
for  it  when  they  huy.  For  the  Crown  Tested  tag  gives  them  fabric  facts 
. . .  assures  them  of  wearing  qualities  and  cleanahility  in  advance. 

Your  dress  sources  can  supply  Crown  Tested  tags.  Use  them  to  huild 
business  in  1942. 


Cofw.  1941— Am«rlc«n  VlaooM  Corpw 


. . . and  no 
unhappy 
returns  of 
the  day! 


JtaUe/ui 

By  Pearl  Berry 


Future  Packaging  Possibilities 


Mid  NOVEMBER  saw  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Tech¬ 
nical  and  Statistical  Sub¬ 
committee  to  the  Hosiery  Defense 
Industry  Advisory  Committee  w'hen 
packaging  practices  of  hosiery  were 
accorded  careful  study.  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  meeting  proposed 
that  with  the  exception  of  nylon, 
part-nylon  and  outsize  women’s 
hosiery,  quarter-dozen  boxes  be 
discontinued.  The  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Hosiery  Manufacturers 
say  in  a  report  on  the  meeting  that 
envelop»es,  and  j>ossibly  other  in¬ 
dividual  wrappings,  are  also  likely 
to  be  prohibited.  In  the  case  of 
women’s  and  children's  hosiery,  as 
well  as  women’s  cotton  hosiery,  the 
regulations  are  likely  to  vary,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  quality  of  the  prod- 


The  dignity  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  this  ad  made 
it  outstanding  among 
holiday  hosiery  promo¬ 
tions,  which  tended 
mostly  toward  fantasy  in 
theme. 


Mw*if  Mmt$  hr  walktaf,  wmr-wtk,  kltytllat 

dcint  disc  bicydiAg  ii  Imk  bcconiflf  ihi 
gu-mifig.  •U-cimc  Amcricaii  span.  Aad  with  yomi  bk|duf 
culones  tod  flinnel  skim  you’ll  wtnt  scockiogs  like  ihcK.  Ecvoh> 
tiobafy  fcockingt  of  spun  nylon.  Soli  aa  down,  they  cub  and 
wcaf  like  your  regular  nylons.  Moaiatr-HAiN  noon 


uct  as  indicated  by  its  price.  Goods 
sold  in  the  lowest  brackets  will 
doubtless  be  required  to  be  packed 
in  the  simplest  and  most  inexpen¬ 
sive  manner,  with  better  packings 
being  allowed  on  higher  quality 
goods  within  definite  limits.  Safe¬ 
guards,  further  reports  the  NAHM, 
will  probably  be  provided  against 
soiling  of  white  and  light-colored 
hosiery. 

Fly  leaves  of  boxes  may  be 
eliminated  and  perhaps  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  the  practice  of 
covering  the  underside  of  boxes 
with  pap>er  may  be  discontinued 
to  help  in  the  saving  of  materials 
and  costs  that  are  incidental  to 
packaging.  Any  such  action  taken, 
it  is  pointed  out,  will  be  solely  for 
the  purpKJse  of  saving  pap>er  for  the 
defense  program.  While  awaiting 
official  word  the  NAHM  urges 
manufacturers  not  to  offer  commit¬ 
ments  on  packaging  for  the  time 
being. 

Cellophane  Pack 

A  protest  has  been  filed  by  the 
National  Association  of  Hosiery- 
Manufacturers  against  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  Limitation  Order  L-20 
under  w-hich  the  packaging  of  ho¬ 


siery  in  cellophane  will  be  pro¬ 
hibited  beginning  January  8th, 
1942. 

In  Hosiery  News  letter  that 
Association  says  there  is  a  p)ossi- 
bility  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Order  to  piermit  the  continued  use 
of  whatever  stocks  of  cellophane 
were  on  hand  or  in  process  at  the 
time  the  order  was  issued  on  No¬ 
vember  8  th,  1941. 

*  *  * 

Limited  Colors  This  Season 

NSTEAD  of  the  ten  or  twelve 
colors  which  each  manufacturer 
has  offered  his  trade  in  seasons 
past,  this  year  we  hear  there  will 
be  not  more  than  six,  and  more 
often  there  will  be  four  where  the 
line  is  general  and  sometimes  two 
in  cases  where  there  will  be  only 
nylon  considered.  Show  rooms 
which  complained  of  the  large 
amount  of  colors  they  feel  they 
were  called  upon  to  show  in  the 
past,  do  not  seem  at  all  pleased  at 
being  confined  to  few  shades,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  dyeing  situation.  We 
hear  that  many  houses  will  be 
guided  by  colors  sponsored  by  the 
Color  Card  Association;  that  some 
houses  with  high  price  bracket 


hose  will  go  glamorous  with  their 
few  colors  as  well  as  their  names 
for  them.  Subtle  and  conservative 
interchangeable  shoe  colors  that 
will  predominate  in  many  lines  are 
reported  most  acceptable  to  large 
hosiery  buyers. 


Nylon  Ceiling 

The  possibility  of  a  nylon  ceil¬ 
ing  still  hangs  over  our  heads  at 
this  writing.  While  many  believe 
that  the  warning  incorporated  in 
the  publicity  accorded  this  tenta¬ 
tive  move  on  the  part  of  the  OPA 
will  be  sufficient  to  bring  prices  in 
line  so  that  action  may  not  be 
necessary,  we  hear  that  the  results 
of  an  OPA  questionnaire  on  price 
history  and  production  data  will 
determine  whether  or  not  we  will 
have  price  regulation.  Leon  Hen¬ 
derson  has  stated  that,  “Part  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  recent 
increases  rests  on  jobbers  and  re¬ 
tailers  who  have  been  offering 
higher  prices  or  bonuses  to  get  an 
abundant  stock  for  the  Christmas 
trade.  Such  merchants  face  the 


jer  of  severe  inventory  losses  if 
found  necessary  to  impose  a 
ng  or  if  prices  slump  seasonal- 
dlowing  the  Christmas  rush.’ 
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Cnthuse.  don  t  excuse.  The  new  fibres  and  constructions  have 

spice  of  nooelty  —  the  blessing  of  fashion  . . .  great  merit  all  their  own. 
Far,  far  more  than  substitutes,  they  are 

distinguished  originals  I  Promote  them  confidently —  U  ^ 

especially  so  when  the  fabric  is  DuraBeau  jj 

finished.  You’ll  find,  as  usual,  enriched  ||  FIN  I  SHE 

beauty,  enhanced  wear.. .draw  V  ^**'*^' 

A  COTTOr 

more  sales,  more  rapidly.  \\  — alone — or  in  any  ( 


FINISHES 

FOR  SILK.  NYLON.  RAYON. 
COTTON 

— alone — or  in  any  combination 


Scbtlltr  Broj.,  Inc.  •  Mfrs.  of  Textile  Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils,  Finishes  •  Collins  &  Westmoreland  Sts.,  Phila.,  Pa.  •  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Ca\ 
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OSIERY 


A  small  accessory  counter  occupies  a 
curved  niche  in  the  Young  Timers 
Shop.  Direct  ceiling  lenses  fl(HKl  light 
on  the  merchandise;  counter  stools 
wear  the  traditional  crKoa  and  cream 
Bendel  stripe. 


Yarns  They  Talk  About 

Silk  feet  and  welts  of  silk  with 
leg  portions  of  other  yarns  because 
wear  tests  prove  that  silk  outwears 
at  these  ptoints?  Nothing  much  to 
it  because  there  is  so  little  silk  left 
it  would  only  be  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  anyway. 

Vinyon  progressing?  Yes  but 
nothing  definitely  yet  to  talk  about. 

Yarns  made  of  milk?  Nothing 
yet  for  hosiery. 

Rayon?  Things  are  looking  up. 

Nylon?  We  are  told  to  look  for 
plenty  in  1943.  That  is  of  course— 

Cotton  in  long  staple  variety? 
Still  scarce. 

English  lisle?  Also  limited. 


Current  Retail  Promotions 


have  a  golden  opp>ortunity 
this  season  for  the  promotion  of 
hosiery  wardrobes.  With  the  wide 
variety  most  stores  are  carrying, 
there  should  be  a  stocking  for 
every  sort  of  purjjose  in  stock. 
Cruise  promotions  are  usually  as 
intriguing  to  the  stay-at-home  as 
those  who  are  vacationing  and 
who  have  real  need  for  hosiery 
wardrobes;  the  advertising  is  sure 
to  get  attention. 

We  have  been  waiting  to  see 
spun  nylon  promoted  and  we 
think  Bonwit  Teller  is  now  doing 
a  good  job  on  it.  They  are  featur¬ 


” Young  Timers”  Shop  at  Bendel’s 


ing  it  for  walking,  war  work  and 
bicycling  and  priced  at  $1.95 
Their  copy  picks  up  Harper’s 
theme  of  bicycling  as  a  gas  saving 
all  time  .American  sport,  and  say 
that  these  spun  nylons  launder  and' 
wear  “like  your  regular  nylons.” 
This  store  is  also  featuring  silk 
ingrains  at  $1.95  in  two  and  three 
threads  as  “ankle-glorifying  . 
satin-skin  ingrains.” 

Altman’s  are  advocating  their 
English  wool  hose  for  skating,  ski¬ 
ing  and  for  “cold-weather  common 
sense.”  Pre-holiday  sales  featuring 
or  including  silk  hose  have  been 
big  news  with  some  stores,  but  for 
many  the  mention  of  silk  has  been 
conspicuously  absent.  Gimbel’s 
basement  offered  irregulars  of 
nylons  as  low  as  two  pairs  for  $1. 
More  and  more  promotions  are 
noted  on  yarn  combinations,  many 
of  them  around  $1  per  pair.  Sell¬ 
ing  of  novelty  boot-hose  is  re¬ 
ported  spotty.  It  is  expected  when 
colder  weather  comes,  skaters,  etc., 
will  fill  last  minute  needs  on  them. 
Some  stores  tell  us  these  novelties 
are  usually  in  as  good  and  some¬ 
times  better  demand  through 
January  as  for  holiday  selling. 


Bendel’s  v/ell  known  cocoa  and  cream 
stripe  is  here  reproduced  in  coverings 
for  chairs  and  settees. 


Here  are  some  views  of  the 
fresh  mcxiern  interior  for 
Bendel’s  “Young  Timers  Shop”,  by 
Intramural,  Inc.  Keynote  of  color 
and  design  is  the  Bendel  packaging 
which  has  distinguished  the  exclu¬ 
sive  New  York  house  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  With  sp>e- 
cially  woven  and  dyed  fabrics  to 
carry  out  this  striped  design,  the 
decorations  are  modern  yet  with  a 
feeling  of  the  tradition  of  the 
house. 

Discreet  areas  on  chairs  and  set¬ 
tees  are  covered  with  the  striped 
fabric.  Walls  and  carpets  are  a 
warm  beige-gray,  which  gains  bril¬ 
liance  in  the  use  of  many  large 
mirrored  surfaces  along  the  walls. 


Lighting  is  diffused  throughout, 
with  direct  lens  treatment  at  spe¬ 
cial  points  where  merchandise  is 
shown. 

Because  of  the  limited  space 
which  the  floor  represented,  flexi¬ 
ble  fitting  rooms  were  designed  to 
be  thrown  into  offices  or  stock- 
rooms  when  needed,  or  more  fit¬ 
ting  rooms  during  sale  periods. 
Four  cases  facing  the  main  selling 
area  hold  three-piece  suits  and 
coats.  Since  the  “Young  Timers” 
shop  is  a  minature  of  the  Bendel 
store,  carrying  every  department 
except  shoes  and  lingerie,  the  han¬ 
dling  of  large  space  areas  together 
with  fitting  rooms  and  stock  rooms 
is  extraortlinarily  successful. 
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A  FAMILIAR  building  has  van¬ 
ished  on  Fifth  Avenue  giv¬ 
ing  place  to  a  forest  of  Christmas 
pines  that  tower  into  the  city 
sky. 

The  transformation  of  a  city 
building  into  a  fairy-tale  scene  has 
been  performed  by  covering  the 
facade,  from  the  street¬ 
line  up  (to  die  roof  of 
Franklin  Simon,  New 
York,  with  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  sixteen-foot  live 
Christmas  trees.  Down 
through  the  aisle  of  trees 
rides  Santa  Claus  in  his 
traditional  sled,  his  rein¬ 
deer  prancing  and  thund¬ 
ering. 

Santa,  who  toboggans 
on  a  snowy  road,  twenty- 
eight  feet  wide,  is  life- 
lize,  his  sled  is  green  and 
red,  his  reindeer  the  very 
size  of  Donner  and  Blit- 
zen.  The  reindeer  are 
white  and  of  gleaming 
porcelain  finish. 


From  the  roof  of  the  building 
opposite  the  store,  50,000  watts  of 
changing  colored  lights  play  on 
this  phantasy  at  night  and  hidden 
in  the  boughs  of  the  trees  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  little  silvery  bells  that 
send  soft  tinkles  into  the  air  as  they 
are  blown  about  by  the  wind. 


T'he  windows  are  full  of  little 
child  manikins  in  imaginative 
Christmas  night  scenes.  Each  car¬ 
ries  a  placard  similar  to  this: 

“To  the  most  beautiful  thing  in 
the  world 

“The  smile  in  the  heart  of  a  child 
“VVe  dedicate  these  windows." 

Meanwhile,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  imaginative, 
fairy-tale  aspect  of  the 
Franklin  Simon  display. 
Lord  &  Taylor’s  windows 
on  the  opposite  corner 
are  given  over  at  the  time 
of  this  writing  to  highly 
realistic  Christmas  scenes 
in  a  typical  American 
home.  People  stand  ten 
deep  in  front  of  both 
stores,  creating  a  minor 
traffic  jam  equalled  only 
at  Herald  Square— where 
only  half  the  crowding 
onlookers  ever  get  to  see 
what  goes  on  in  the 
Christmas  puppet  show  in 
Gimbel’s  window. 


One  of  the  Franklin  Simon  windows.  Wide-eyed  chil¬ 
dren  in  woolly  night  robes  see  the  prancing  reindeer 
of  childhood’s  dearest  dream. 
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The  Most  Important  Convention  in  NRDGA  History 


will  the  national  emergency  have 
on  merchandising  policies? 

ADVERTISING  IN 
THE  EMERGENCY 

Should  stores  think  in  terms  of 
semi-institutional  or  theme  adver¬ 
tising  to  replace  the  direct  selling 
of  items? 

This  is  one  of  the  many  ques¬ 
tions  that  will  be  |X)sed  in  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division  session 
scheduled  for  Tuesday  morning, 
January  13th.  Consideration  will 
also  be  given  to  the  problem  of  re¬ 
placing  “Sales”  promotions  such  as 
White  Sales,  Dollar  Sales,  House- 
ware  Sales,  etc.— which  may  be 
taboo  because  of  merchandise 
shortages  and  delivery  difficulties. 
Other  matters  to  come  before  this 
group  include  the  following: 

Should  the  advertising  dollar 
rise  in  direct  ratio  to  sales  or 
should  it  be  pegged,  or  reduced? 

How  can  stores  develop,  a  sound 
plan  on  advertising  and  publicity 
expense  during  the  emergency? 

How  can  we  make  the  budget 
flexible  enough  to  take  care  of 
p>ossible  increases  in  labor  costs, 
material  costs,  linage  rate  increases 
or  the  possibility  of  higher  costs  in 
public  relations,  etc.? 

HOME  FURNISHINGS 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years 
the  Merchandising  Division  is 
scheduling  a  special  session  devoted 
to  Home  Furnishings.  Alfred  Auer¬ 
bach,  Editor  of  Retailing  Home 
Furnishings,  a  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tion,  will  act  as  chairman. 

There  will  be  a  summary  of 
what  priorities  and  price  regula¬ 
tion  have  already  done  to  the  home 
furnishings  picture— with  an  OPM 
man  talking  on  priorities  and  an 
OPA  representative  handling  price 
regulations. 

A  merchandise  manager  will 
sjjeak  on  what  can  be  done  by  un¬ 
affected  departments  to  make  up 
for  the  slack  that  must  be  exp>ected 
in  the  departments  already  affected. 
How  coordination  programs  of 
home  furnishings  departments  are 
being  influenced  by  the  emergency. 


(Continued  from  page  14) 


is  another  subject  to  be  covered. 
How  emphasis  can  be  shifted  to 
unaffected  departments,  and  what 
is  to  be  done  with  fashion  if  the 
merchandise  is  not  to  be  had,  are 
other  important  items  to  be  dis- 
p>osed  of. 

ACCESSORIES 

An  Accessories  and  Smallwares 
Session,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Edward  Brown,  of  Saks-34th  Street, 
will  take  up  buying  plans  for  next 
spring,  the  effect  of  Retailers’  Ex¬ 
cise  Taxes  on  sales  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  for  main  floor  de¬ 
partments.  These  subjects  will  be 
followed  by  an  open  forum  discus¬ 
sion  on: 

What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  hosiery  this  spring? 

W^hat  will  the  defense  pro¬ 
gram  do  to  styles? 

How  will  price  lines  be  han¬ 
dled  during  this  period  of 
rapidly  fluctuating  values? 

PIECE  GOODS 

Another  “restored”  session  (the 
first  in  some  years)  will  be  on 
Piece  Goods,  with  Jerry  Rosen¬ 
thal,  of  James  McCreery  &  Co.,  in 
the  chair.  Under  defense  economy 
conditions  this  department  has 
been  staging  something  of  a  come¬ 
back,  and  the  subjects  slated  for 
the  special  Convention  session  are; 

Management  can  help  make  a 
successful  Piece  Goods  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Fabric  market  conditions  and 
what  to  exp>ect  during  the  first  half 
of  1942.  This  subject  will  be  han¬ 
dled  by  manufacturing  resources 
representing  Cotton,  Rayon  and 
.Silk,  and  Woolen  Goods. 

An  op>en  forum  on  department 
problems  will  be  conducted  with  a 
special  panel  comprising  Thewlore 
Felner,  .of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.;  Jim 
Gelbtrunk,  of  Gimbel  Brothers; 
Frank  J.  Bradley,  of  Mutual  Buy¬ 
ing  Syndicate;  Michael  J.  Mar- 
riello,  of  Cavendish  Trading  Corp., 
and  Frank  J.  McNamara,  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Merchandising  Corp.  This 
will  be  followed  by  a  luncheon 
meeting  and  fashion  show. 


SMALLER  STORES  ■ 

A  carefully  thought-out  progra^Jf 
for  Smaller  Store  Convention  Sei-^ 
sion  may  app>ear,  at  first,  to  overlap 
some  of  the  other  sessions,  but  the 
jjoint  is  that  all  the  major  or  basic 
problems  of  retail  store  operation 
will  be  treated  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  smaller  store.  Sptecial  stress 
will  be  put  on  buying  policies,  the 
proper  advertising  approach  for 
this  period,  the  restriction  of  un¬ 
necessary  store  services,  personnel 
policies,  financial  standards  in  the 
emergency,  the  problem  of  the 
store  in  non-defense  areas,  and  the  ^ 
effect  on  retailing  of  the  Canadian 
Government’s  freezing  of  prices  ^ 
and  wages. 

CREDIT  PROBLEMS 

A  Joint  Session  of  the  Credit  I 
Management  Division  with  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  will  discuss 
the  effect  of  increased  income  taxes  i. 
on  retail  collections,  occupational  ' 
credit  analyses  and  priorities  iin-  : 
employment,  and  the  Canadian  ^ 
credit  regulation  and  their  effect  j 
on  retail  business.  i 

A  technical  session  of  the  Credit 
Management  Division  will  study 
“Regulation  \V^  and  Department 
.Store  Installment  Terms”;  the 
question  of  1942  collection  poli¬ 
cies,  and  the  relation  of  a  mer¬ 
chant-owned  credit  bureau  and  the 
national  emergency. 

TRAFFIC,  DELIVERY 

Both  the  Traffic  and  Delivery 
Groups  have  arranged  comprehen¬ 
sive  programs,  being  guided  in 
these  plans  by  their  respective 
boards  and  the  Convention  ques- 
tionnaire  sent  out  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  j 

Traffic  men  will  consider  the  de-  ; 
velopment  of  the  most  economical* 
plan  for  operating  under  the  five- 
day  week;  problems  resulting  from 
retailers’  excise  taxes;  space  con-^ 
serving  suggestions;  economies  in  ^ 
handling  and  remarking  custom-, 
ers’  returns,  followed  by  the  usual  j 
question  and  answer  period.  ! 

Delivery  department  delegata^ 
will  take  up  uniform  delivery  prac-' 
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EiMJ  Mil  of  the  recently  constructed  Broadway-Pasadena 
Store,  Pasadena,  Calif.,  has  been  designed  to  provide 


shoppers  with  the  utmost  in  fast,  pleasing  service  in  the 
most  convenient  and  comfortable  surroundings. 


Til  Inidwiy-Pisadeni  selected  the  National  Clerk- Wrap  System 
as  the  basis  for  the  kind  of  service  they  wish  to  render  their 
customers.  27  new  Clerk-Wrap  National  Cash  Registers  are 
DOW  in  operation  throughout  the  store. 


Wrapping  units  are  located  in  the  center  of  each  section  and  are 
constructed  to  accommodate  a  Multiple-Drawer  National  Cash 
Register.  Each  salesperson  makes  her  own  change  from  her 
own  drawer  in  the  register  and  wraps  her  own  parcels. 


Til  NiImuI  Clirk- Wrap  System  enables  the  salesperson  to  complete  Selling  COStS  and  delivery  costs  are  thus  reduced.  Cashiering 

the  entire  transaction  without  interruption.  Each  salesperson  can  expense  is  eliminated.  There  are  further  savings  in  stationery, 

handle  more  business,  make  sales  more  quickly.  Customers  are  auditing  and  inspection  costs.  And  customer  service  is  improved. 


not  kept  waiting  and  are  more  apt  to  carry  purchases  with  them.  Let  your  local  National  representative  give  you  the  facts. 


- 


The  Na.ionalCas);  Renter  Company 


Cosh  Reqis»'” 
e,„KBoohheepin,  Moch.ne, 
Postinq  Machines  - 


— . .  -r:::  -- 


Check  Writinq 


and  Siqning  Machines 


Home  Crochet  Goes  Glamourous 


tices  through  community  coopera¬ 
tion— to  meet  the  emergency  situa¬ 
tion;  a  preventive  maintenance 
schedule,  to  extend  the  life  of  de¬ 
livery  equipment;  and  “Job  Analy¬ 
sis— with  a  view  to  possible  substi¬ 
tution  of  women  for  men.” 

•  •  * 

What  makes  the  coming  31st  An¬ 
nual  Convention  of  unprecedented 
imp>ortance,  might  be  put  in  these 
few  words; 

Economic  developments  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  present  war 
have  naturally  had  a  profound  in¬ 
fluence  on  every  phase  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution. 

But  the  impact  of  all  these  de¬ 
velopments,  stemming  from  the 
National  Defense  Program,  meets 
its  real  test  at  the  point  of  retail 
distribution. 

Because  of  conditions  created  by 
enormous  defense  expenditures, 
the  mounting  load  qf  taxation,  the 
imposition  of  priorities,  and  scores 
of  related  problems— the  job  of  suc¬ 
cessfully  operating  a  retail  store  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult.  As 
Lew  Hahn,  general  manager  of  the 
Association,  states  the  case— 

“When  the  leaders  of  Retailing 
come  together  in  this  Convention, 
their  various  meetings  should  deal 
with  tho^  problems  of  first  impor¬ 
tance,  and  through  this  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  talk  things  over  there  should 
come  an  understanding  which  will 
be  of  supreme  value  in  the  months 
ahead.” 


SUMNER  WELLES 
Under-Secretary  of  State, 
will  be  the  chief  speaker  at 
the  Convention  banquet, 
January  15,  1942. 


National  Thumbs 

HE  British  War  Relief  So¬ 
ciety,  Inc.,  reports  “Thumbs 
Up  Days”  similar  to  those 
held  in  New  York  are  planned  in 
other  cities  to  give  added  imjietus 
to  the  campaign  to  provide  aid  to 
victims  of  air  raids  in  Great 
Britain. 

A  merchandising  program  to  sell 
Thumbs  Up  pins  in  retail  stores 
throughout  the  country  has  been 
develoj>ed  by  the  B.W.R.S.  in  co¬ 
operation  with  resident  buying  offi¬ 
ces,  members  of  the  Association 


IN  the  five  year  history  of 
crochet  contests  staged  by  the 
National  Needlecraft  Bureau,  they 
report  active  contestants  jumped 
from  22,000  as  of  1937  to  400,000 
this  year  when  the  Fifth  Annual 
event  was  staged  on  November 
27th  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  at  a 
“Threads  of  Friendship”  party  for 
the  benefit  of  the  British  American 
Ambulance  Corp. 

It  is  reported  that  more  than  20,- 
000  retail  department  and  chain 
stores  realized  vastly  increased  sales 
in  1941  as  a  result  of  actively  sup¬ 
porting  the  contest  in  their  terri¬ 
tories.  By  energetically  getting  be- 


Leading  buying  offices  and  at 
least  twenty-five  of  the  larger  stores 
are  already  carrying  this  merchan¬ 
dise  or  planning  to.  The  two  large 
mail  order  houses  are  in  it.  Every¬ 
one  agrees  that  it  is  sure-fire,  so 
long  as  the  economy  aspects  are 
confined  to  stripping  the  clothes 
of  unnecessary  frills.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  they  have 
all  the  required  characteristics  of 
serviceability  and  washability.  In¬ 
formative  labels— whether  of  the 
fabrics  manufacturer,  the  garment 
manufacturer  or  the  store  itself— 
will  come  in  for  close  examination. 

Elizabeth  Hawes,  writing  in  New 
York’s  PM,  foresees  that  once 
women  have  had  experience  with 
“honest,  practical,  properly-sized 
work  clothes  of  every  variety,”  they 
will  not  willingly  accept  anything 


Up  Days  Planned 

Buying  Offices  in  New  York.  By 
this  arrangement  Thumbs  Up  pins 
are  being  sold  to  stores  on  an  out¬ 
right  40%  cash  discount  basis. 

“We  have  decided  to  market  this 
article,”  one  buyer  declares,  “not 
only  because  the  money  raised  will 
go  to  a  worthy  cause,  but  also  be¬ 
cause,  from  a  merchandising  view¬ 
point,  we  believe  that  Thumbs  Up 
is  symbolic  of  a  widespread  spirit 
today  which  will  give  popular  ap- 
p>eal  to  the  wearing  of  this  pin  and 
insure  its  rapid  turnover.” 


hind  its  promotion  with  adverti*. 
ing,  publicity,  leaflets,  posters,  win¬ 
dow  and  department  displays,  sup¬ 
plied  to  them  free  of  charge  by  the 
National  Needlecraft  Bureau,  the 
stores  served  as  an  important  factor 
in  attracting  the  record  number  of 
400,000  participants.  According  to 
a  survey  by  the  Bureau,  the  average 
expenditure  crochet  material  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  contest  is  $3  per  entry. 
Thus  the  lifth  Annual  Crochet 
Contest  was  directly  responsible  for 
the  sale  of  more  than  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  crochet  cotton  in 
stores  throughout  the  country. 


less  than  these  standards  in  their 
wardrobes  of  the  future.  She  sug¬ 
gests,  however,  that  to  the  basic 
functional  beauty  of  the  govern¬ 
ment-designed  clothes  there  must 
be  added  the  beauty  of  good  cola 
and  applied  design  —  “a  fine 
chance,”  she  says,  “to  make  use  of 
the  talents  of  the  WPA  art  proj¬ 
ects.”  “If  this  could  be  done,”  she 
concludes,  “I  doubt  if  the  women 
of  America  would  ever  return  to 
the  kind  of  fashionable  junk  so 
many  of  them  wear  now.  If  no 
plus  is  added  to  the  functionalism 
of  our  work  clothes,  we  will  be  iu 
for  one  of  the  worst  periods  of  bad 
taste  and  vulgarity  the  world  has 
seen— when  the  reaction  sets  in.” 

Whether  these  new  develop¬ 
ments  will  actually  contribute  to 
a  breakdown  of  the  fashion  system 
we  know— as  Miss  Hawes  apparent¬ 
ly  hopes— remains  to  be  seen.  Mean¬ 
while,  stores  can  develop  some  vol¬ 
ume  on  these  clothes  and  probably 
contribute  substantially  to  the 
ideal  of  making  them  beautiful 
rather  than  drab. 

On  the  subject  of  official  Civilian 
Defense  uniforms,  some  discussion 
has  arisen  on  the  regulations  laid 
down  for  retailers  as  to  markups, 
terms,  etc.,  which  are  rigidly 
limited.  As  we  go  to  press  an 
NRDGA  policy  letter  is  being 
mailed  to  mefnbers,  discussing  this 
matter  in  detail. 


New  Market  for  Women’s  Work  Clothes 

(Continued  from  page  28) 
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How  a  new  slide  film 
is  heiping  to  prevent 
department  store  accidents- 
and  reduce  insurance  costs 


From  out  broad  experience  in  loss  prevention 
work  for  department  stores,  we  can  tell  you  this: 
If  you  want  your  employees  to  cooperate  to  make  your 
store  a  safer  place  to  work  and  shop,  plain  common 
sense,  spiced  with  a  little  laughter,  will  go  further  than 
a  dozen  sermons. 

That’s  why  the  new  Liberty  Mutual  slide  film  has 
been  so  successful  in  preventing  accidents,  why  it  has 
been  made  a  part  of  the  training  course  in  many  large 
department  stores. 

We  should  be  glad  to  show  this  new  film  to  the  in¬ 
surance  buyer  in  yovir  department  store.  Also  to  give 
you  facts  and  figures,  showing  how  we  are  reducing  in¬ 
surance  costs  for  leading  stores  from  coast  to  coast  by 
preventing  accidents  and  eliminating  unnecessary  ex¬ 
pense.  Just  write  us  today  on  your  business  letterhead. 


An  excerpt  from 

Mu.u.r. 

.‘SAFETY  MAKES  SALES. 


-Carry  your  bundles  this  way. 

Vi- o' 
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Consumer  Credit  and  the  Mounting  Crisis 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


immediately,  despite  many  good 
points  which  the  bill  contained,  on 
the  ground  that  it  advocated  the 
licensing  of  retailers. 

Retailers  have  accepted  cheerful¬ 
ly  the  restrictions  on  consumer 
credit  which  are  set  up  in  Regula¬ 
tion  \V  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  It 
is  easy  to  recognize  that  in  a  time 
of  rapidly  expanding  purchasing 
power  there  is  no  need  for  ridicu¬ 
lously  liberal  installment  terms, 
but  actually  the  public  and  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
face  the  future  if  the  future  income 
of  the  public  has  not  been  too 
heavily  mortgaged. 

But,  we  do  not  believe  that  it 
was  necessary,  under  the  President’s 
order,  for  the  Board  to  compel 
both  registration  and  licensing. 
The  order  itself  provides  for  the 
exercise  of  discretion  by  the  Board 
in  this  matter  and  registration 
would  seem  to  be  entirely  adequate 
until  proof  to  the  contrary  has 
been  established.  The  order  and 
the  law  under  which  it  was  pro¬ 
mulgated  provides  sufficient  penal¬ 
ty  for  a  violation,  making  unen¬ 
forceable  any  contracts  entered 
into  in  violation  of  the  regulation, 
and  in  addition  it  provides  severe 
criminal  penalties.  This  should  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  insure  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  regulation. 

The  licensing  feature  of  Regula¬ 
tion  W,  therefore,  is  not  only  an 
opening  wedge  of  a  principle  and 
practice  which  has  dangerous  im¬ 
plications  and  f>ossibilities,  but  it 
is  in  fact  a  serious  bureaucratic 
violation  of  the  rights  of  retailers, 
and  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to 


it  in  lx>th  principle  and  practice. 

It  is  unquestionably  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  encroachment  upon  the 
freedom  of  business,  to  require 
that  retail  concerns  doing  a  chiefly 
intrastate  business  shall  be  re¬ 
quired  to  seek  a  federal  license  if 
they  desire  to  transact  a  credit  busi¬ 
ness.  Even  in  the  previous  war 
there  was  practically  no  attempt  to 
license  retailers. 

Any  system  of  licensing  inevita¬ 
bly  means  the  greater  entrench¬ 
ment  of  government  bureaucracy, 
the  beginning  of  a  continuous  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  surrender  of  control  of 
one’s  own  affairs,  the  increasing 
demand  for  more  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  and  costly  reporting  of  the 
most  intimate  details  of  one’s  busi¬ 
ness.  ^Ve  believe  that  retailers 
should  strongly  object  to  this 
licensing  feature. 

Free  men  with  a  sense  of  duty 
to  their  nation  do  not  need  to  be 
put  into  handcuffs  and  strait- 
jackets.  The  men  of  government 
should  respect  this  attitude  and 
only  after  invitations  to  cooperate 
have  been  flagrantly  disregarded 
should  any  form  of  coercion  be 
considered. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
we  believe  the  Federal  Reserve 
Governors  will  use  their  authority 
wisely  and  reasonably,  but  we  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  precedent  which  is 
established.  If  retailers  must  be 
licensed  by  the  federal  government 
in  order  to  transact  an  installment 
business,  why  should  they  not  be 
licensed  on  many  other  scores? 

There  is  implicit  in  the  au¬ 
thority  to  grant  a  license,  the 
power  also  to  revoke  that  license 


Successful  Collection  Letters 
by  William  H.  Butterfield, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
250  pages,  price  $2.50. 

N  intelligent  handling  of  the 
delicate  subject  of  collecting 
outstanding  accounts  places  this 
book  in  a  category  quite  different 
from  that  in  which  usually  are 
found  books  treating  with  material 
often  stogy,  dull  and  uninviting. 
The  fifty  tested  collection  letters 
offered  as  good  examples  culled 


from  more  than  a  thousand  speci¬ 
mens  emphasize  the  need  for  the 
application  of  real  common  sense 
in  the  writing  of  a  collection  letter. 

In  a  chapter  on  Seven  Sins  of 
Collection  Writing,  the  author 
spotlights  the  commonplace,  run 
of  the  mill,  thoughtless  and  often 
stupidly-prepared  “duns,”  and 
urges  the  adoption  of  friendly,  hu¬ 
man,  interesting  request  letters 
which  invite  cooperation  and  the 
goodwill  of  the  customer.— J.  W.  H. 


and  we  have  not  yet  come  to  the 
point  where  it  should  be  a  matter 
of  federal  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  any  retailer  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  carry  on  his  proper 
affairs. 

Remember,  a  prisoner  may  be 
satisfied  at  the  moment  with  hh 
daily  bread  and  water  ration  even 
though  he  has  a  chain  around  his 
leg.  What  he  has  to  worry' about, 
however,  is  the  power  implied  in 
that  chain  if  the  jailer  elects  to 
use  it  at  some  time  in  the  future. 

If  you  feel  about  this  licensing 
problem  as  I  do,  I  suggest  that  you 
write  to  the  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  tell 
them  about  it. 

Notes  on  Credit  Control 

While  we  knew  for  almost  a  year 
and  a  half  that  proposals  were 
under  consideration  in  Washington 
leading  to  the  regulation  of  the 
field  of  consumer  credit  by  the 
government,  we  haven’t  been  able 
to  understand  why  the  field  of  con¬ 
sumer  credit  was  regulated  before 
an  effective  price  bill  had  been 
passed,  and  why  we  had  to  have 
consumer  credit  control  before 
Great  Britain  and  Canada  had 
similar  controls.  In  fact,  at  this 
particular  moment,  England  has 
only  a  very  mild  form  of  control, 
to  our  knowledge,  while  the  Cana¬ 
dian  regulations  just  recently  pro¬ 
mulgated,  are  far  more  severe  than 
ours. 

Another  thing  I  haven’t  been 
able  to  understand  is  why  an  issue 
as  important  as  this  had  to  be  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  presidential  deaee 
and  why  legislation  had  to  be  cir¬ 
cumvented  in  this  instance.  The 
question  might  well  be  raised 
whether  or  not  the  regulations  are 
fair  from  the  standpoint  of  free¬ 
dom  of  opportunity  for  all. 

I  raise  this  point  for  if  more 
severe  restrictions  were  applied 
later  on,  they  would  certainly  tend 
to  be  harsh  on  the  lower  income 
groups  while  they  would  probably 
still  be  all  right  for  the  more  com¬ 
fortably  fixed  classes. 

I  have  felt  all  along,  also,  that 
they  were  in  restraint  of  trade,  and 
that  so  long  as  we  had  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  laws  on  the  statute 
book  nothing  short  of  another  Act 
of  Congress  Could  promulgate  such 
regulations  as  are  implied  in  the 
presidential  order. 
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10,007  CUSTOMEHS  AT  HEU  FUTGEE-TIPS 


TT 

W  PWARDS  of  10,007  cus¬ 
tomers'  accounts  are  controlled 
by  each  of  the  three  KARDEX 
Customer  History  Record  clerks 
at  William  Hahn  6  Company, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  A.  Coonin,  controller  of  this 
organization,  which  has  five 
branch  stores,  states;  "Kardex, 
with  its  Graph-A-Matic  signal, 
gives  us  constant  control  of  cus¬ 
tomers'  accounts,  permitting  us 
to  authorize  more  intelligently, 
with  greater  accuracy,  and  at 
the  same  time  giving  faster  serv¬ 
ice  to  our  customers  .  .  .  this 
Kardex  installation  pays  us 
handsome  dividends  by  control¬ 
ling  over-limits  and  reducing 
losses  . .  .  our  bad  debt  expense 
is  materially  reduced". 


:.h4i  ftdA 


u 

NWflMI 

1 

a 

t  1 

A  Kardex  Customer  History  Record  speeds  custo¬ 
mer  service,  conserves  executive  and  clerical 
time,  and  brings  payments  in  when  duel 

The  Kardex  Customer  History  Record  centralizes 
all  the  vital  information  pertaining  to  each  cus¬ 
tomer  in  a  single  Kardex  pocket:  (1)  The  6"  x  4" 
credit  application  and  an  over-riding  card  which 
includes  (2)  previous  purchasing  and  paying  ex¬ 
perience;  (3)  the  amoimt  of  last  bill;  and  (4)  cash 
paid  to  date  during  current  month. 


The  Graph- A-Motic  signal  (5)  in  the  Kardex  Visible 
Margin  instantly  discloses  total  credit  granted  dur¬ 
ing  current  month.  The  vertical  signal  (6)  shows 
month  of  oldest  balance.  Credit  limit  (7)  is  also 
shown  on  the  visible  margin.  In  the  majority  of 
instances  authorizing  is  possible  without  even 
referring  to  the  body  of  the  cards! 

Write  today  for  a  free  copy  of  SYSTEMS  NARRA¬ 
TOR  No.  553  which  fully  describes  and  pictures 
the  operation  of  the  William  Hahn  &  Company 
Kardex  Customer  History  Record. 


R€minGTon  rard  me. 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK  '  BRANCHES  EVERYWHERE 
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An  Experiment  in  the  Use  of  a  Self-Help  System  Manual 

(Continued  from  page  51) 


5.  Give  the  number  of: 

Erasures  .  Voids  . 

Analysis  of  ratings— The  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  rating  sheets  was 
tabulated,  and  the  results  are 
shown  in  Table  10. 


Summary  of  Questions 
on  Rating  Sheet 

1.  (a)  Number  seeming  sure 
(b)  Number  uncertain 

2.  Ratings  on  speed 

(a)  Good 

(b)  Average 

(c)  Poor 

3.  Number  who  required  help 

4.  Total  number  of  requests  for  help 

5.  Total  number  of  erasures  and  voids 


These  errors  were  taken  by  the 
auditing  office  from  both  charge 
and  cash  sales.  A  sample  of  the 
form  used  for  recording  these  is 
shown  with  listings  made  by  the 
office.  (Table  lOA) 

Comparison  of  error  records  of 


Number  of  Instances 


Among  Group 

Among  Group 

Trained  by 

Trained  in 

Manual 

Classroom 

30 

26 

4 

15 

9 

15 

20 

] 

10 

24 

12 

40 

13 

18 

to  and  including  the  fourth  week. 
A  comparison  of  errors  of  mem- 
bers  of  the  two  groups  was  then 
made  by  comparing  first  week’s  em¬ 
ployment  of  all  the  manual  group 
with  the  first  week’s  employment 
of  all  the  class  room  group*,  the 
second  with  the  second,  etc.  Table 
11  shows  the  results  of  this  com¬ 
parison. 

Two  factors  affecting  errors  can 
be  noticed.  First,  errors  were 
rather  high  during  the  first  week 
of  employment  when  the  new  sales- 
jjerson  was  adjusting  herself  to  the 
use  of  her  training.  Second,  dur¬ 
ing  the  third  and  fourth  weeks  of 
her  employment,  the  number  of 
transactions  increased  tremendow- 
ly  due  to  the  seasonal  businea^ 
thereby  increasing  the  number  of 
errors. 

The  total  for  the  entire  manual 


Table  10 

Comparison  of  Ratings  by  Department  Heads  of  30  Employees  Trained  by 
Manual  svith  30  Employees  Trained  by  Classroom  Method 


Apparently  in  the  opinion  of  the 
department  heads,  those  persons 
trained  by  the  manual  were  more 
confident,  had  better  speed  in  han¬ 
dling  system,  and  required  less 
help  than  those  persons  trained  by 
the  classroom  method. 

Error  Records 

Procedure  in  recording  errors— 
As  a  check  on  the  two  methods  of 
training,  it  was  thought  important 
that  all  errors  on  saleschecks  be  re¬ 
ported.  This  was  to  show  a  com¬ 
plete  picture  of  the  salesperson’s 
use  of  her  knowledge  of  system. 
The  error  record  was  taken  daily 
from  the  beginning  of  the  experi¬ 
ment.  These  listings  were  than 
divided  according  to  sales  numbers 
and  a  complete  daily  error  sheet 
established  for  each  salesperson. 
These  daily  sheets  covered  the 
salesperson’s  first  month  of  em¬ 
ployment,  or  less  if  she  w’orked  less 
than  a  month. 

Naturally,  a  great  many  omis¬ 
sions  on  the  saleschecks  were  made 
through  haste  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  could  not  be  attributed 
to  lack  of  information  on  the  part 
of  the  salesperson.  However,  those 
errors  which  affected  in  any  way 
the  dis|X)sition  of  the  merchandise 
or  payment  for  it  were  recorded. 


Table  10-A— System  Errors 


Date 

Sales  Number 

Department 

Number 

Error 

12/18/40 

781 

43 

Erasure 

12/18/40 

338 

79 

Erasure 

12/18/40 

340 

79 

Discount  not  ok’d 

12/18/40 

363 

43 

Exchange  not  ok’d 

12/18/40 

337 

79 

Error  in  addition 

12/18/40 

58 

23 

Erasure  , 

the  two  groups— The  problem  of  a 
fair  comparison  of  errors  of  the 
two  groups  presented  itself.  Since 
individuals  were  not  employed  on 
the  same  date  and  did  not  work 
the  same  number  of  days,  it  was 
impossible  to  give  a  day  by  day 
comparison.  Consequently,  each 
employee’s  error  record  was  divid¬ 
ed  into  weeks  of  employment,  up 


group  was  397  days  worked,  75 
errors  and  .188  errors  per  day 
worked.  The  total  for  the  class¬ 
room  group  was  294  days  worked, 
54  errors,  and  .183  errors  p)er  day 
worked.  A  comparison  shows  the 
classroom  group  to  have  had  .005 
less  errors  p)er  day  worked  than 
the  manual  group. 

(Continued  on  page  70) 


Table  11 

Comparison  of  Errors  of  the  Two  Groups  During  Their 
First  Four  Weeks’  Employment 

Manual  Group  Classroom  Group 

Total  Total 


No. 

Days 

Total 

No. 

Days 

Total 

Persons 

Worked 

Errors 

Persons 

Worked 

Errors 

First  Week 

24 

137 

22 

24 

136 

26 

Second  Week 

22 

119 

19 

22 

111 

14 

Third  Week 

17 

92 

24 

12 

40 

9 

Fourth  Week 

11 

49 

10 

2 

7 

5 

Total 

74 

397 

75 

60 

294 

54 

\ 
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INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION 


In  the  comparison  of  direct  costs 
involved  in  the  two  methods  of 
system  training,  both  money  and 
time  were  considered.  Salary  costs 
paid  directly  for  employee’s  system 
training  time  under  the  classroom 
method  averaged  one  dollar  p>er 
p>erson  for  the  three  hours  spent 
in  class.  The  persons  trained  by 
the  manual  spent  45  minutes  in  a 
class  on  system  review,  and  were 
paid  at  the  same  rate,  receiving  25 
cents  per  person  for  the  45 
minutes.  It  was  estimated  that  each 
manual  could  be  used  at  least  10 
times.  Since  the  original  cost  of 
the  manual  was  49  cents,  the  cost 
per  j>erson  trained  on  it  would  be 
approximately  5  cents.  This 
amount  was  added  to  the  salary 
cost,  making  a  total  of  30  cents  p>er 
person  for  system  training  by  the 
manual  method.  The  cost  was  70 
cents  higher  p>er  person  for  the 
classroom  than  for  the  manual 
group.  The  salary  paid  for  time 
of  the  p>ersonnel  director  spent  in 
writing  the  manual  was  balanced 
off  against  the  time  spent  in  the 
initial  preparation  of  outlines  and 
teaching  plans  for  the  classroom 
method,  thus  no  costs  on  this  w'ere 
considered.  As  for  the  time  of  the 
instructoi*  spent  in  system  training 
during  this  study,  a  total  of  21 
hours  were  sp>ent  in  teaching  the 
classroom  group,  while  only  6 
hours  were  spent  with  the  manual 
group.  This  is  an  average  of  42 
minutes  per  person  for  the  class¬ 
room  group,  and  12  minutes  for 
the  manual  group.  From  this  com¬ 
parison,  it  appears  that  the  system 
training  done  by  the  manual  meth¬ 
od  required  a  smaller  expenditure 
of  money  on  the  part  of  the  store 
for  training  salaries,  and  effected  a 
considerable  saving  in  time  for  the 
personnel  director. 

SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 

In  the  evaluation  of  the  findings 
resulting  from  this  comparison  of 
classroom  teaching  in  system  with 
that  of  the  self-teaching  manual,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  one  method 
was  found  to  be  100  per  cent  more 
efficient  than  the  other.  Each 
method  was  found  to  have  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  as  well  as  some  disadvan¬ 
tages.  However,  it  apf>ears  that  for 
the  Cain-Sloan  Company  the 
manual  method  of  system  training 
offers  more  advantages  than  does 
the  classroom  method.  These  rea¬ 


sons  are  enumerated  here: 

1.  Average  grades  for  the  groups 
on  the  system  test  which  fol¬ 
lowed  both  types  of  training 
were  found  to  be  2  f>er  cent 
higher  for  the  manual  group. 
From  this,  it  would  appear  that 
the  salesp>erson  trained  by  the 
manual  method  had  a  better 
grasp  of  system  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  training  period. 

2.  In  ratings  by  department  heads, 
the  manual  group  was  said  to 
have  been  more  confident  of 
their  ability  in  handling  sys¬ 
tem,  to  have  had  better  speed 
in  writing  saleschecks,  and  to 
have  required  less  help. 

3.  The  salary  costs  p>er  person 
trained  was  70  cents  lower  for 
the  manual  group  than  for  the 
classroom  group. 

4.  The  cost  per  person  in  instruc¬ 
tor’s  training  time  was  30 
minutes  less  for  the  manual 
group  than  the  classroom 
group.  This  allowed  for  addi¬ 
tional  training  on  methods  of 
selling  and  merchandise  infor¬ 
mation. 

5.  Each  employee  trained  by  the 
manual  method  expressed  a 
preference  for  that  method  of 
study.  Each  one  took  her  home 
work  seriously,  and  carefully 
followed  directions  throughout 
the  manual. 

Errors  for  the  manual  group 
were  .005  higher  per  day  worked 
than  for  the  classroom  group.  This 
difference  is  so  slight  as  to  be  in¬ 
significant.  However,  there  is  the 
possibility  that  the  errors  of  the 
manual  group  could  be  reduced  by 
careful  observation  and  use  of  the 
information  disclosed  through  the 
study  of  the  manual  by  salespeople. 
It  is  advised  that: 

1.  Assignments  in  the  manual  be 
given  to  salespeople  at  least  4 
days  ahead  of  employment. 

2.  That  the  manual  should  be  re¬ 
vised  to  include:  (a)  illustra¬ 
tions  as  well  as  explanations  of 
all  transactions  possible;  (b)  a 
page  devoted  to  the  arithmetic 
of  transactions,  such  as  addi¬ 
tions,  subtractions,  and  calcu¬ 
lation  of  discounts:  (c)  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  transactions  are  han¬ 
dled  in  certain  ways  when  those 
particular  ways  vary  from  the 
accepted  rule;  (d)  a  repetition 


of  the  most  important  general  I 
rules,  such  as  delivery  charges,  j 
p>ostage  and  insurance  O.K.  sig.  I 
natures,  and  combination  o{ 
packages,  through  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  these  rules  in  as  many 
illustrations  as  possible. 

3.  That  the  use  of  practice  sales¬ 
checks  and  consequent  recwd- 
ings  on  tallies  be  simplified  b\ 
having  the  practice  saleschecks 
begin  with  number  l,or  by  hav¬ 
ing  tallies  cancelled  to  corre 
spond  to  salescheck  numbers. 

Recommendations  for 
Other  Stores 

Some  problems  encountered  dur¬ 
ing  this  study  and  suggested  for 
consideration  by  other  stores  are 
mentioned  here: 

1.  Careful  coordination  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  training  plans 
was  found  to  be  necessary  be¬ 
cause  the  manual  method  re¬ 
quires  a  greater  length  of  time 
than  the  classroom  method  be¬ 
tween  engagement  of  a  person 
lor  work  and  her  actual  place¬ 
ment  on  the  job.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  if  a  training  department  in 
a  store  having  employment  and 
training  functions  apart  is  go¬ 
ing  to  ask  for  new  people  a 
longer  time  in  advance  than  has 
been  customary  in  that  store, 
it  would  be  important  to  have 
the  management  clearly  state 
that  the  policy  has  been 
changed,  and  that  employment 
schedules  would  have  to  change 
accordingly. 

A  second  problem  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  is  whether  or  not  a  self- 
help  system  manual,  once  com¬ 
piled  and  reproduced  would  af¬ 
ford  the  training  necessary  for 
the  majority  of  the  selling  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  store.  Salesched 
system  is  somewhat  different 
for  salespersons  on  first  floor 
under  the  clerk-wrap  plan  from 
those  on  upp)er  floors  under  the 
cashier  system.  The  manual 
would  seem  to  fit  best  in  a  sttxe 
having  only  one  practice  in  this 
respect.  At  the  Cain-Sloan  Com¬ 
pany,  it  was  decided  that  the 
manual  should  be  written  fw 
cashier  system  since  practically 
all  new  salespeople  enter  under 
this  plan.  However,  for  future 
use,  it  is  planned  that  the 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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as  much  as  25 fc  this  winter 
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Xhe  Time  Demands  Common  Sense! 

{Continued  from  page  7) 

have  to  see  it  through  but  it  would  be  a 
wholesome  relief  if  the  “best  minds”  in 
Washington  would  go  straight  to  the  job  of 
raising  money  instead  of  telling  us  a  certain 
type  of  tax  is  to  insure  fair  weather  for  farm¬ 
ers,  or  something  equally  inane. 

If  prices  and  wages  and  salaries  were  fixed, 
or  controlled,  and  then  heavy  taxes  were  im¬ 
posed  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  purchasing 
power  would  be  reduced,  but  with  wages  left 
free  to  re  adjust  themselves  to  the  taxes,  it 
will  prove  just  one  more  strong  push  in  the 
direction  of  inflation. 

Washington  today  is  strongly  Defense- 
minded  and  it  may  be  an  easy  thing  to  assume 
that,  since  Defense  should  be  the  first  con¬ 
cern  of  every  American,  all  Americans  are 
sharing  in  the  higher  wages  which  Defense 
work  has  brought.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  Ameri¬ 
cans  gainfully  employed  the  Defense  work  is 
bringing  little  or  no  increase  in  incomes  but 
is  raising  the  cost  of  living  for  these  workers. 

If  the  desire  in  Washington  is  to  tax  heavi¬ 
ly  the  largely-increased  pay  envelopes  of  those 
more  or  less  directly  affected  by  government 
expenditures,  why  would  it  not  be  intelligent 
to  apply  to  individual  incomes  the  excess 
profits  principle?  For  example,  if  the  average 
of  a  man’s  individual  income  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  three  years  was  X  number  of  dollars 
and  during  this  period  his  income  increased 
to  2  X,  as  the  result  of  the  government’s  ex¬ 
penditures,  it  w^ould  seem  equitable  to  tax 
him  on  the  excess.  While  this  would  be  more 
equitable  than  the  proposed  check-off  tax  on 
all  incomes,  it  would,  of  course,  do  no  more 
than  get  the  money  for  the  treasury.  It  would 
not  prevent  inflation. 

Do  you  suppose  government  officials  ever 
will  realize  that  effect  flows  from  cause  and 
that  the  effect  economically  of  any  action, 
whether  by  government  or  anyone  else,  is 
likely  to  have  the  same  definite  relationship 
to  the  cause?  Price  inflation  will  be  no  more 
comfortable  because  it  springs  from  govern¬ 
ment  action  than  if  it  came  as  the  result  of 
business  and  consumer  action.  It  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed,  however,  that  government  action 
regardless  of  consequences  may  be  necessary 
and  hence  must  be  accepted,  while  an  infla¬ 
tion  engineered  by  business,  if  such  a  thing 
were  possible,  would  not  be  tolerated  at  all. 

Whatever  the  next  year  or  two  may  bring 
we  shall  have  to  do  the  best  we  can— and,  as 
always  in  the  past,  we  will— but  the  sooner 
important  government  spokesmen  adopt  a 
realistic  and  intelligent  outlook  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  this  great  change  in  our  entire 
economy  necessitates  the  better  it  will  be  for 
all  concerned. 


lONWIT  TELLER  SI  H  ■| 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  ||  I  I 

York)  shuts  win- 
icy  blasts  with 

Re-  H 

Valu-  I  il 

able  space  next  to  || 

the  11 

comfortable 
usable  as  space 
the  center  the 
The 

the  door 

a  day- 

Every  time  a  swing-door  opens,  you  lose  money! 
Wintry  winds  rush  in.  Heated  air  escapes.  Street 
dust  blows  in  to  soil  your  merchandise.  Chilly  drafts 
sweep  in  to  take  a  heavy  toll  in  sickness  among  your 
employees. 

Put  a  stop  to  "open  door"  losses.  Install  Revolving 
Doors.  They'll  conserve  heat  for  you — shut  out  dirt, 
dust  and  drafts — and  save  up  to  25%  of  your  fuel 
costs. 

Ask  your  architect  or  contractor  for  full  details.  Or 
write  today  for  free  data  folder  containing  catalog 
and  pictures. 

J  5  Ways  a  Revolring  Doot 


1 —  Cufs  heafing  and  cooling  cosft. 

2 —  Increases  usable  floor  space. 

3 —  Reduces  damage  from  dust. 

4—  Assures  customers'  comfort. 

5—  Safeguards  employees'  health. 


'BTERUBTionm 

Wam  Kannei 

rATCHisoN 
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The  Right  Price 
Marking  in  the 
Right  Piace 

The  Monarch  Junior  provides 
a  quick,  economical  way  to 
price-mark  merchandise  in 
the  marking  room  or  on  the 
sales  floor.  Nine  styles  and 
fifty-six  sizes  of  tickets,  tags, 
and  labels  can  he  price- 
marked  on  the  Monarch 
Junior  (motor 
drive).  There 
is  also  a  hand 
operated  Mon¬ 
arch  Junior. 

w 


THE  MONARCH  MARKING  SYSTEM  CO. 


Main  OMca  and  Factory: 

216  S.  Torrance  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Pacific  Coast  Factory: 

1130  Manic  Ayenue,  Los  Anfclts,  California 
Canadian  Factory: 

358  Adelaida  St,  West,  Taranto,  Canada 


Traffic  Topics 

(Continued  from  page  49) 


Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Re¬ 
ceiving,  is  giving  some  thought  to 
developing  the  best  truck  for 
transf>orting  toilet  preparations 
and  drugs  from  the  marking  room 
and  reserves  to  the  selling  floor. 

Committee  survey  has  develop>ed 
that  most  stores  are  using  the  com¬ 
mon  type  box  truck  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  It  was  also  discovered  that 
several  stores  had  special  trucks  for 
this  purpose.  The  Committee  in¬ 
tends  to  design  a  truck  which  will 
incorporate  the  best  features  of 
those  trucks  now  in  existance. 

Routing  Information 

The  large  majority  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  arrange  to  have  their  ship¬ 
ments  under  a  certain  weight,  origi¬ 
nating  in  New  York  City  delivered 
to  a  consolidator  or  a  packing  and 
shipping  company  in  order  to 
economize  on  transportation 
charges. 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  that 
some  members  are  unable  to  effi¬ 


ciently  route  their  New  York  City 
shipments  because  some  of  their 
orders  may  be  addressed  to  various 
communities  that  have  their  own 
post  office  address  within  the 
boundaries  of  New  York  City.  The 
member  is  unaware  that  such  com¬ 
munities  are  a  part  of  New  York 
City.  We  therefore,  list  these  com¬ 
munities  within  the  city  of  New 
Y'ork  on  which  you  are  entitled  to 
New  York  City  freight  rates  and  on 
which  you  have  a  right  to  expea 
the  manufacturer  to  make  delivery 
to  your  packing  and  shipping  com¬ 
pany,  providing  you  are  purchas¬ 
ing  the  merchandise  “F.O.B.  New 
York  City”,  and  not,  “F.O.B. 
Plant”. 

These  localities  are  as  follows: 
Bronx,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  New  York,  New  York,  Staten 
Island,  (Richmond)  N.  Y.,  Loi^ 
Island  City,  N.  Y.,  Jamaica,  L.  1, 
N.  Y.,  Rockaway,  L.  I.,  N.  Y, 
Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Astoria,  L.  1, 
N.  Y’.,  Woodhaven,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Some  Operating  Statistics 


SEVENTY  stores  contributed  re¬ 
plies  to  a  questionnaire  with 
the  following  result: 

Transportation  Percentage 
to  Sales 

(Note)  In  comparing  your 
transportation  percentage  with 
those  shown  in  this  table  please 
keep  in  mind  the  following  fac¬ 
tors:— 

1.  Comparison  should  be  made 
with  a  store  in  your  city.  If  this  is 
not  pfossible  then  with  a  store  in  a 
neighboring  city. 

2.  A  store  which  sells  home  fur¬ 
nishing  and  other  bulk  merchan¬ 
dise  should  have  a  higher  transpor¬ 
tation  percentage  to  sales  than  a 
store  that  does  not  handle  these 
lines. 

3.  A  store  selling  high  grade 
merchandise  should  have  a  lower 


transportation  percentage  than  a 
store  selling  medium  or  low  grade 
merchandise. 

4.  A  large  sales  volume  tends  to 
lower  the  transportation  percentage 
to  sales  because  large  stores  have 
more  carloads  and  less  minimum 
shipments  (shipments  under  a  hun¬ 
dred  pountls)  which  reduces  their 
transpKJrtation  charges. 

5.  The  *  stands  for  a  store  with 
bulk  lines  and  the  X  for  a  store 
without  bulk  lines  or  a  specialty 
store. 

6.  Table  for  sales  volume:  A- 

75,000-200,000,  B-200,000-500.000, 
C- 500,000-750,000,  D- 750,000-1,- 
000,000,  E- 1,000,000-2,000,000,  F- 
2,000,000-3,500,000,  G-3,500,000- 

5,000,000,  H-5,000,000-7,500,000, 1 
-7,500,000-10,000,000,  K-15,000,- 

000-25,000,000,  0-65,000,000-80,- 

000,000: 


Location 

Transportation 

Costs  Per  Year 

%  to  Sales 

Boston,  Mass. 

•O 

.580,223.00 

0.81 

Boston,  Mass. 

•H 

32.590.22 

0.6 

Boston,  Mass. 

XF 

9,135.59 

0.35 

Roxbury,  Mass. 

•B 

2,929.00 

1  ' 

0.7 
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Transportation 

Location  Costs  Per  Year  %  to  Sales 


Springfield,  Mass 
Providence,  R.  I. 

*G 

34,547.00 

0.73 

•H 

36,715.71 

0.65 

Lewiston,  Maine 

•E 

13,645.03 

1.36 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

•E 

0.92 

Svracuse.  N.  Y. 

*G 

39,688.00 

1.03 

Altoona.  Pa. 

•F 

27,797.00 

1.2 

Bethlehem.  Pa. 

•H 

4,506.00 

0.9 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

*F 

16,500.57 

0.8 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*K 

0.61 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

*f 

26,796.00 

0.91 

Reading,  Pa. 

•G 

0.97 

Scranton,  Pa. 

•F 

19.858.02 

0.74 

Washington,  D.  C. 

•K 

115.924.00 

0.66 

Washington,  D.  C. 

*G 

41,181.00 

0.83 

Washington,  D.  C. 

•I 

119,408.76 

0.852 

Baltimore,  Md. 

•H 

41,388.51 

0.75 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

•I 

66,339.16 

0.76 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

XC 

7,559.00 

1.1 

Dayton,  Ohio 

•I 

72,580.00 

1.06 

Lima,  Ohio 

•G 

59,713.00 

0.86 

Toledo,  Ohio 

•G 

59,713.00 

0.86 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

•C 

47,156.69 

0.9 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

*G 

46,871.03 

1.22 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

•F 

0.86 

Flint,  Mich. 

XB 

9.342.00 

1.3 

Lansing.  Mich. 

•E 

1.5,343.16 

1.05 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

•F 

32,611.77 

1.11 

Greenville,  S.  C. 

•C 

6,608.18 

1.1 

Columbus,  Ga. 

*D 

12,144.88 

1.26 

Miami,  Florida 

•H 

100,000.00 

1.43 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

•F 

20,777.43 

0.91 

Wichita,  Kansas 

•E 

1.6 

Beloit,  Wise. 

•A 

5,581.26 

1.2 

Decatur,  Ill. 

*D 

10,022.78 

1.2 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

*G 

54,000.00 

1.8 

Muskogee,  Okla. 

•A 

5,500.00 

1.7 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

•F 

91,092.00 

1.57 

Lake  Charles,  La. 

•C 

13,883.00 

1.9 

Jackson,  Miss. 

•D 

5,428.95 

0.6 

Portland,  Oregon 

*G 

36,240.00 

1.59 

Fresno,  Calif. 

*A 

5,453.81 

1.28 

Denver,  Colo. 

*G 

114,508.00 

1.89 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

•B 

10,410.32 

3.23 

Functions  Supervised 

The  seventy  stores  reporting  gave 
the  following  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  functions  supervised  by  the 
TrafiBc  Manager  or  Receiving 
Manager:  ORDER  AND  IN¬ 
VOICE  OFFICE  21  stores,  RE¬ 
TURNS  TO  VENDORS  59  stores, 
traffic  56  stores,  RECEIVING 
70  stores.  CHECKING  70  stores, 

reserve  stockkeeping  31 

stores,  PARTIAL  RESERVE 
stockkeeping  10  stores, 
marking  53  stores,  PARTIAL 
marking  5  stores,  RE-MARK- 
ING  46  stores,  PARTIAL  RE¬ 
MARKING  6  stores. 


The  following  additional  func¬ 
tions  were  mentioned  by  some  of 
the  stores:  Purchase  of  supplies, 
some  accounts  payable  work  (other 
than  order  and  invoice  office)  spe¬ 
cial  orders,  import  division,  ship¬ 
ping  to  suburban  stores. 

Organization  Line 

In  31  stores  the  Traffic  Manager 
rep>orts  to  the  Store  Manager,  Store 
Supt.,  Operating  Mgr.,  or  Service 
Director.  7  stores  to  the  General 
Manager,  2  stores  to  the  President 
or  Vice-Pres.,  29  stores  to  the  Con¬ 
troller  or  Treasurer,  and  in  6  stores 
to  the  Merchandising  Manager. 


YOUR 

ORDERS 

DELIVERED 

DIRECT! 

When  you  order 
shipments  —  whether 
shoes,  dresses,  or 
furniture — sent  by 
Railway  Express, 
you  get  speed,  and 
pick-up  and  delivery 
at  no  extra  charge 
within  our  regular 
vehicle  limits  in  all 
cities  and  principal 
towns.  Service  is 
nation-wide  between 
23,000  points. 

— And — 

for  RUSH  specials,  specify 
Air  express 

3  miles  a  minute  to  and 
from  over  370  key  points 
with  special  pick-up  and 
special  delivery.  Phone 

RAILWAY 

Express 


AGENCY  INC. 


NATION-WIDE  RAIL-Allt  SERVICE  I 

< _ ) 
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Use  of  Self-Help  System  Manual 

(Cotinued  from  page  70) 


manual  be  supplemented  by  a 
cash  register  manual  for  use  of 
clerk-wrap  salespeople. 

3.  A  store  considering  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  self-help  system  manu¬ 
al  will  have  to  decide  whether 
to  include  the  entire  salescheck 
system  in  the  manual,  or  to 
have  it  contain  only  transac¬ 
tions  most  frequently  used.  De¬ 
cision  in  this  study  was  in  favor 
of  the  first  method  because  a 
manual  containing  only  a  part 
of  the  store's  system  practices 
would  necessitate  a  great  deal 
of  classroom  teaching,  thereby 
defeating  the  purpose  of  the 
plan.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  fail  to  give  the  salesper¬ 
son  a  grasp  of  system  practices 
as  a  whole.  Furthermore,  sys¬ 
tem  practices  at  the  Cain-Sloan 
Company  are  relatively  simple 
due  to  the  size  of  the  store  and 
the  efforts  of  the  management 
toward  keeping  system  as  simple 
as  possible.  All  transactions 
were  included  in  the  manual. 

4.  It  is  suggested  that  a  training 
department  should  utilize  as 
many  aids  as  p>ossible  in  the 
compilation  of  the  self-help 
manual.  Some  of  the  most 
valuable  assistance  received  at 
the  Cain-Sloan  Company  came 
through  (a)  careful  study  of 
manuals  of  other  stores;  (b)  in¬ 
terviews  with  newest  salesj>eo- 
ple,  employed  from  6  to  8 
weeks;  (c)  the  executive  in 
charge  of  system  who  checked 
the  accuracy  of  the  content  of 
the  manual;  (d)  and,  through 
use  of  the  original  book  in 
training  several  salespeople,  af¬ 
fording  an  opportunity  for  cor¬ 
rections  which  made  the  book 
more  understandable  and  work¬ 
able  for  the  salesp>erson. 

5.  Consideration  should  be  given 
the  fact  that  a  pre-employment 
manual  must  be  designed  as  a 
self-teaching  tool,  so  that  the 
salesf>erson  can  progress  with¬ 
out  assistance.  Therefore,  a 
manual  designed  merely  as  a 
guide  to  the  teacher’s  presenta¬ 
tion  of  subject  matter  in  the 
classroom  cannot  be  mimeo¬ 
graphed  and  handed  to  -  the 


learner  with  successful  results. 
Some  helpful  factors  observed 
in  writing  the  manual  used  in 
this  study  were:  (a)  the  manual 
was  written  in  simple  terms  on 
the  assumption  that  there  had 
been  no  previous  training  on 
the  part  of  the  salesperson  in 
the  store’s  rules  of  system;  (b) 
the  direct  method  of  stating  in¬ 
formation  was  used;  (c)  the 
manual  was  made  as  brief  as 
possible;  (d)  descriptions  of 
transactions  were  put  into  out¬ 
line  form;  (e)  practice  of  rules 
learned  was  provided  after  the 
description  of  each  transaction 
and  through  miscellaneous 
problems  in  the  back  of  the 
manual;  (f)  and,  the  manual 
was  made  complete  as  far  as  the 
salesperson’s  part  in  salescheck 
system  was  concerned. 

6.  The  size,  layout,  medium  of  re¬ 
production,  and  form  of  illus¬ 
trations  to  be  adopted  by  a 
store  will  naturally  depend  up¬ 
on  the  store’s  facilities  along 
these  lines.  However,  in  work¬ 
ing  out  these  details,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  following  fac¬ 
tors  be  kept  in  mind:  (a)  that 
the  appearance  of  the  book 
should  be  made  as  simple,  at¬ 
tractive,  and  inviting  to  the 
learner  as  p>ossible,  so  that 
when  she  receives  the  manual 
as  an  assignment  she  will  not 
become  discouraged  at  its  mass 
of  detail;  (b)  that  the  manual 
provide  as  near  normal  sales¬ 
check  writing  as  p>ossible 
through  its  illustrations  and 
practice  saleschecks;  (c)  that 
the  exp>ense  of  the  manual  can 
be  lowered  by  designing  it  so 
that  it  can  be  used  several 
times,  that  is,  by  making  pro¬ 
visions  for  practice  writing  of 
saleschecks  apart  from  the 
manual  itself;  (d)  that  the  size 
of  the  book  should  be  conveni¬ 
ent  for  studying  and  for  carry¬ 
ing  to  and  from  the  store;  (e) 
that  some  provision  be  made 
for  accommodating  possible  sys¬ 
tem  changes  without  discarding 
the  manual. 

7.  A  special  study  should  be  made 
by  each  store  on  the  length  of 


time  to  be  allowed  the  salts, 
person  for  mastering  the  cod- 
tents  of  a  given  manual,  fhf 
conclusion  reached  in  this  study 
was  that  for  the  Cain-Sloan 
Company  a  four  day  assignment 
was  necessary.  However,  this 
figure  would  vary  in  other 
stores. 

8.  It  is  suggested  that  the  fairest 
consideration  for  the  learner 
would  be  for  a  personnel  if 
partment  to  work  out  some 
plan  of  remuneration  for  the 
time  an  employee  spends  in 
learning  system  by  the  self, 
teaching  method.  To  recom¬ 
mend  that  new  people  study  at 
home  without  pay  would  be  to 
abrogate  a  well  established 
principle  and  to  go  backward 
in  a  personnel  policy.  Allowing 
new  people  to  study  at  home 
without  pay  can  hardly  be 
recommended  as  an  economy. 
There  is  the  possibility  that 
public  criticism  might  be  in¬ 
curred  through  persons  who 
became  discouraged  with  a 
4  day  plan  of  study  with¬ 
out  remuneration.  .Assuming 
that  a  store  wishes  to  pay  ne»' 
people  for  time  so  spent,  the 
question  of  the  amount  of 
wages  to  allow  for  such  study 
arises.  The  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  can  be  solved  only  through 
a  firm’s  consideration  of  its 
former  practices,  its  prevailing 
wage  scale,  and  a  true  estimate 
of  the  employee’s  time  allotted 
to  home  study.  However,  as  a 
suggestion,  it  seems  fair  that  a 
store  pay  these  learners  the 
same  amount  of  salary  as  form¬ 
erly  allowed  for  system  training 
by  the  classroom  method.  Al¬ 
though  salary  costs  would  then 
equal  former  figures,  there 
would  still  be  considerable  sav¬ 
ing  effected  for  the  store 
namely:  (a)  a  more  thorough 
grasp  of  system  on  the  part  of 
the  learners;  (b)  her  greater 
adaptability  and  power  to 
progress  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  assistance  on  the 
selling  floor;  (c)  and,  a  tre¬ 
mendous  saving  in  the  instruc¬ 
tor’s  time,  allowing  for  a  proht- 
able  rebudgeting  of  training 
time,  with  more  effort  devoid 
toward  sales  and  merchandist 
information. 
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Fiberglas  Curtains  Counteract  Excessive  Heat 
and  Light  in  Store  Installation 


Anew  use  for  Fiberglas  deco¬ 
rative  fabrics  as  a  practical 
solution  for  department 
store  window  decoration  problems 
is  forecast  by  the  recent  installa¬ 
tion  of  ecru  Fiberglas  curtains  in 
a  net  weave  in  the  Children’s  De¬ 
partment  of  Lord  and  Taylor’s, 
Manhasset. 

“After  the  Lord  and  Taylor 
store  in  Manhasset  had  been  oper¬ 
ating  for  a  short  time,  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  excessive  glare  and 
heat  from  the  west  on  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Department  level  would 
have  to  be  overcome,”  said  Ray¬ 
mond  Loewy,  designer  of  the  new 
store.  "In  the  late  afternoon  the 
blinding  light,  unobstructed  from 
the  outside,  threatened  to  fade  the 
merchandise  and  generated  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  heat  that  put  an  excessive 
load  on  the  air  conditioning  sys¬ 
tem. 


“To  counteract  this  problem,  an 
84-yard  Fiberglas  curtain  was  in¬ 
stalled  at  my  suggestion.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  actinic  effect  of  the 
integrally  tinted  glass  fibers  from 
which  the  Fiberglas  fabrics  are 
woven  will  be  sufficient  to  counter¬ 
act  any  effects  of  heat  and  light  on 
the  interior  appointments  and 
stock.” 

In  addition  to  being  heat-  resis¬ 
tant,  Fiberglas  decorative  fabrics 
are  sunfast,  and  the  all-glass  mate¬ 
rial  does  not  rot  or  mildew.  These 
fabrics,  woven  from  pure  glass  fib¬ 
ers,  are  fire-resistant  and  impervi¬ 
ous  to  all  atmospheric  conditions. 
Fiberglas  cloth  can  be  washed  easi¬ 
ly  and  connot  shrink  or  stretch. 
The  inorganic  glass  fibers  of  which 
the  cloth  is  woven  have  a  hygienic 
advantage  because  they  do  not  ab¬ 
sorb  dirt. 


Organization  for  Civilian  Defense 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


of  government  propaganda  during 
the  war  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  propagandists  could  make  the 
people  of  the  United  States  accept 
any  war  in  six  weeks.  There  ap¬ 
parently  is  no  p>ossibility  of  our 
government  turning  back  in  its 
present  course  and  therefore  you 
may  be  sure  that  the  growth  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  public 
in  Civilian  Defense  is  going  to  in- 
CTease. 

From  time  to  time  you  are  going 
to  be  asked  by  various  government 
agencies  to  help  get  their  message 
over  to  the  pjeople.  It  will  l)e  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  refuse,  so  you 
had  better  be  prepared.  I'hrough 
our  Committee  we  exp)ect  to  lie  in 
position  to  protect  you  somew'hat 
in  the  matter  of  these  requests  be¬ 
cause  we  shall  endeavor  to  have 
such  requests  channel  through  the 
Committee  and  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  spare  you  by  diverting 
comp)aratively  unimp>ortant  re¬ 
quests,  thus  keeping  such  sp>eciai 
events  down  to  a  minimum.  The 
existence  of  this  function  of  our 
Committee,  however,  will  mean 
that  when  the  Committee  does 
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make  a  recommendation  that  you 
coopjerate,  it  w'ill  be  a  matter  which 
deserves  your  most  serious  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  nation  is  moving  steadily 
forward  into  conditions  which 
none  of  us  can  foresee  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy.  For  some  time 
to  come  no  man  will  have  the  right 
to  regard  his  business  as  his  own. 
Enormous  pxjwer  will  reside  in  the 
hands  of  government.  Without 
doubt  we  shall  find  ourselves  doing 
—as  cheerfully  as  may  be— many 
things  which  we  have  never 
dreamed  we  would  do.  We  must 
meet  problems  as  they  arise  and 
make  the  best  of  things.  The  inter¬ 
est  of  the  nation,  and  of  our  com¬ 
munity,  must  rise  in  our  minds 
until  we  recognize  that  interest  as 
being  greater  than  our  own  pjer- 
sonal  interest  of  the  moment.  Re¬ 
tailers  must  do  their  part  and  there 
will  be  a  reward  in  the  knowledge 
that  they  have  acted  as  Americans 
which,  for  the  time  to  come,  will 
be  recognized  as  more  important 
than  anything  which  we  could  have 
done  for  ourselves  alone. 


Heard  What*s  Happening  to 

DESK  BLOTTER 
TURNOVER? 


•  Throughout  the  country  .  .  . 
everywhere  that  SHOWBLOTT, 
JR.  is  on  hand  .  .  .  desk  blotter 
turnover  is  sp)eeding  up.  Why? 
Because  this  modern  point-of-sale 
merchandiser  directs  attention  so 
effectively  to  the  appealing  colors 
and  embossed  designs  of  Wrenn 
Desk  Blotters  that  sales  become 


THE  WRENN 
PAPER  CO. 


MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 


virtually  automatic.  A  completely 
stocked  display  costs 
surprisingly  little  to 
install  and  will  pay 
for  itself  in  short 
order.  Plan  now  to 
throw  your  desk 
blotter  turnover  “in¬ 
to  high.” 


WRITE  TODAY  for 
complete  informa¬ 
tion,  including  a 
sample  book  show¬ 
ing  the  attractive 
finishes  and  wide 
range  of  colors 
available  in  Wrenn 
Embossed  Desk 
Blotters. 
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checks  the  physical  volume  of  sales; 
but  the  effect  is  mainly  felt  in 
shifts  in  demand  rather  than  dras¬ 
tic  reduction  of  total  dollar  de¬ 
mand.  New  purchasing  power,  as 
we  have  noted,  will  drift  into 
lower  income  levels  as  government 
expenditures  expand;  and  this 
addition  will  serve  to  compensate 
in  part  for  reductions  in  the  dollar 
incomes  of  other  groups. 

In  short,  there  Seems  to  be  no 
simple  formula  for  “mopping  up” 
newly  created  and  ever  increasing 
dollar  income;  and  devotion  to 
such  a  theory  could  only  result  in 
imposing  sharply  regressive  bur¬ 
dens  on  fixed  incomes. 

Price  Control  Dangers 

For  these  basic  reasons,  a  con¬ 
structive  attitude  toward  the  sales 
prospects  of  those  parts  of  the  re¬ 
tail  trade  that  serve  the  mass 
markets  would  seem  to  be  war¬ 
ranted.  If  we  can  judge  from  Bri¬ 
tish  experience,  it  is  difficult  to 
foresee  any  practicable'  form  of 
price  control  that  would  change 
the  rising  trend  of  sales.  Severe 
controls  would  doubtless  curb  ris¬ 
ing  dollar  sales,  but  it  seems  un¬ 
likely  that  the  upward  momentum 
would  stop  as  long  as  purchasing 
jx>wer  continued  to  rise  as  a  result 
of  government  disbursements. 
While  such  disbursements  will  un¬ 


doubtedly  displace  previous  private 
disbursements  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  aggregate  trend  of  sales 
seems  most  likely  to  rise.  The  trend 
of  retail  profits,  however,  is  a  more 
difficult  problem. 

Payroll  Expenses 

The  largest  single  item  of  ex¬ 
pense  in  retail  operations  is  labor. 
Labor  costs  have  been  rising.  Com¬ 
petition  between  civilian  and  de¬ 
fense  industries  is  increasing  typi¬ 
cal  living  rates  in  a  wide  range  of 
civilian  enterprise,  and  retailing  is 
no  exception.  Upward  wage  ad¬ 
justments  and  shorter  work  weeks, 
if  widely  adopted,  will  add  mate¬ 
rially  to  retail  operating  expense. 
In  1939,  total  payroll  expense  rep¬ 
resented  about  one-half  of  the 
operating  expense  of  typical  de¬ 
partment  stores.  Expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  net  ‘sales  of  large  de¬ 
partment  stores,  it  was  17.85  per 
cent;  and  the  next  largest  items 
were  real  estate  costs,  5.55  per  cent 
and  advertising  costs,  3.4  per  cent. 
In  that  year,  the  net  profit  before 
Federal  taxes  was  4.3  per  cent  per 
dollar  of  sales.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  sharp  increases  in  labor,  as 
well  as  a  host  of  other  and  smaller 
operating  costs,  must  be  met  by 
higher  merchandising  mark-ons. 
Any  historical  survey  of  retailing 
will  show  that  the  problem  of  ris¬ 


ing  costs  is  met  in  this  way. 

When  costs  of  goods  at  the 
manufacturing  level  are  rising, 
use  of  traditional  retail  markons 
produces  somewhat  higher  absolute 
margins  to  the  retailer;  but  when 
all  costs  are  rising  this  cushion  is 
likely  to  be  inadequate  and  the 
only  real  sensible  practice  of  the 
retailer  is  a  higher  percentage 
mark-on.  This  is  the  problem  that 
now  faces  nearly  all  types  of  retail 
operation  in  this  defense  eraer 
gency. 

To  an  increasing  extent  me- 
chants  will  also  need  to  curtail  and 
eliminate  a  number  of  expensive 
customer  services  as  their  operating 
expenses  rise.  The  trend  is  defi¬ 
nitely  in  that  direction. 

In  1939,  the  larger  department 
stores  of  the  country  earned  from 
7.7  to  9.2  per  cent  on  their  net 
worth.  Probably  a  considerable 
number  will  elect  to  use  the  in¬ 
vested  capital  method  of  comput¬ 
ing  the  excess  profits  tax  exemp 
tion.  Like  many  other  types  of 
business,  much  of  the  improvement 
in  net  showings  in  this  period  of 
expanding  sales  will  be  absorbed 
by  increased  taxes. 

Voluntary  Price  Restraint 

Some  brief  consideration  of  the 
behavior  of  retail  prices  in  this 
emergency  may  perhaps  prove  of 
interest.  Retail  prices  normally  lag 
from  three  to  six  months  or  more 
behind  wholesale  prices  on  an  up 
ward  trend  of  the  price  level  and 
they  tend  to  drop  more  rapidly 
when  wholesale  prices  are  declin¬ 
ing.  A  substantial  proportion  of 
department  store  merchandise  is  of 
a  textile  character.  Wholesale  ad¬ 
vances  in  cotton  goods  have  been 
particularly  sharp  and  numerous 
other  lines  of  goods  have  registered 
substantial  advances.  But,  general¬ 
ly,  retail  price  advances  have 
lagged  behind  wholesale  inaeases; 
and  by  a  notable  plan  of  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Administration,  no 
effort  has  been  made  to  seek  addi¬ 
tional  trade  by  the  use  of  “scare 
advertising  copy  featuring  “buy 
now”  themes.  The  retail  trade  h* 
earned  and  deserved  the  commen¬ 
dation  it  has  officially  received  te 
these  efforts. 

Such  are  k)me  of  the  high  s^ 
in  the  current  retail  trade  situation- 


Burroughs 

DUPLEX  ADDING  MACHINES 

The  famous  Burroughs  Short-Cut  Keyboard  provides  the 
fastest  known  method  of  adding  amounts  and  printing  the 
answers.  Special  features,  such  as  automatic  count  of  trans¬ 
actions  and  automatic  accumulation  of  grand  total,  with  re¬ 
sults  printed  direct  to  the  final  forms,  further  speed  up  and 
simplify  the  work.  For  a  non-listing  soles  audit,  other  Bur¬ 
roughs  machines  have  many  advantages.  Investigate.  Ask 
your  local  Burroughs  office  to  assist  you  in  selecting  exactly 
the  right  machine  for  your  sales  oudit  work.  Or  write  to — 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
6646  Second  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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PATRONIZE 

HOTELS? 


IF  you  do,  you’ll  understand  what 
we  mean  when  we  say  the  Hotel 
New  Yorker  offers  you  more  real 
value  for  yom*  dollar  in  downright 
comfort  and  satisfaction.  It  h^severy- 
thing:  location,  reputation,  cuisine, 
service,  accommodations — every¬ 
thing  that  will  make  you  feel  you’re 
living — not  merely  stopping — in  the 


big  city.  The  3,000,000  satisfied 
guests  who’ve  patronized  the  New 
Yorker  since  1930  know  what  we 
mean.  And  their  very  number  is  the 
finest  reference  we  can  give  you. 
Stop  with  us  just  once  and,  like 
everyone  else,  you’ll  return  again 
and  again. 


Make  this  your  New  York  address  from  now  on ! 


Home  of  America’s  sensational  new  hotel  service 
PROTECTO-RAY  BATHROOMS 
. . .  they’re  ultra-violet  rayed! 


WILLMAAK 

S€AVIC€  SYST€M  INC. 


You  con’t  afford  to  GUESS 
Stort  now  to 


f  In  1941,  sales  personnel  irregularity 
and  inefficiency  cost  American  retailers 
the  stupendous  sum  of  $200,000,000. 
Quietly,  but  with  ever-increasing  ef¬ 
fect,  this  terrific  toll  is  being  exacted, 
particularly  in  the  stores  which  exer¬ 
cise  little  or  no  control  over  the  most 
vital  spot  in  the  entire  retail  operation 
—the  sales  counter. 

W ithout  sound,  constructive  control 
over  sales  counter  activities,  you  may 
lose  from  1%  to  3%  on  gross  sales 
through  irregular  cash  handling.  You 
also  face  a  possible  3%  to  10%  loss  in 
repeat  patronage  through  inefficient, 
inattentive  and  discourteous  treatment 
of  customers. 

Resolve  now  to  cut  these  losses  down 
to  the  bare  minimum.  Follow  it  up 


with  action— the  comprehensive  sales 
counter  action  you  need  and  can  get 
only  through  Willmark.  For  25  years, 
in  every  part  of  the  country  in  over 
16,563  retail  units,  Willmark’s  proven 
plan  of  consistently  testing,  teaching, 
and  correcting  sales  counter  aaivities 
is  working  daily  —  unobtrusively  to 
prevent  and  minimize  the  concealed 
drainage  of  profits  caused  by  personnel 
inefficiency  and  irregularity. 

Stop  guessing  to  stop  losing  in  1942. 
Stop  hesitating.  It  is  time  to  decide. 
For  your  greater  profit  protection  and 
loss  prevention,  start  checking  with 
the  complete  Willmark  business 
building  program. 

Start  off  the  New  Year  right  by 
writing  now  for  your  free  copy  of 
"Willmark  in  Aaion". 


RimMdiR, 


\  \ , 


250  W€ST  57th  ST.,  N€W  YOflK 


